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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs, 

Subcommittee  on  Federal  Spending 

Practices  and  Open  Government, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Abraha:\i  Ribicoff, 

Chalnnan,  Committee  on  Governmental  A;ff airs,  U.S.  Senate 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Subcommittee  on  Federal  Spending 
Practices  began  a  major  investigation  into  how  the  mihtary  buys 
meat  for  its  personnel  21  months  ago. 

The  investigation  started  when  a  meat  packer  alleged  that  the 
military's  beef  buj^ng  program  was  not  working.  The  issues  he 
raised  led  the  subcommittee  to  suspect  that  the  military  was  being 
ripped  off. 

A  subcommittee  investigator  subsequently  stopped  trucks  trans- 
porting beef  to  Norfolk  Naval  Base,  pulled  random  samples,  and  had 
the  meat  inspected.  Our  findings  of  foreign  material — including  a  fly, 
flecks  of  metal,  and  cowhide  with  hair — as  well  as  grossly  substandard 
meat,  launched  the  investigation. 

The  discovery  also  prompted  studies  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  the  Defense  Department,  and  the  Office  of  Federal  Procurement 
Policy.  At  subcommittee  request,  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
Defense  undertook  a  nationwide  criminal  investigation. 

Our  investigation  led  to  criminal  convictions  of  several  persons 
who  unscrupulously  manipulated  the  system  and  ended  with  the 
implementation  of  government-wide  food  procurement  reforms  based 
on  principles  of  competition  and  simplification. 

In  May  of  1976  the  subcommittee  demonstrated  in  public  hearings 
how  a  complete  collapse  of  the  military's  procurement  system  enabled 
a  taxpayer  rip-off  of  millions  of  dollars.  Young  inspectors  and  plant 
employees  gave  up  their  fifth  amendment  rights  to  tell  of  bribery, 
fraud,  inadequate  training,  and  neglect  by  superiors  in  the  chain  of 
command.  The  public  leaiTied  how  a  housewife  in  the  supermarket 
could  buy  a  similar  cut  of  beef  as  the  military  for  half  the  price.  The 
witnesses  kncAV  the  system  was  rotten.  Their  hope  was  that  public 
exposure  would  bring  change  and  eliminate  the  bad  guys. 

Our  purpose  was  to  demonstrate  an  actual  example  of  how  the 
Government  could  save  money,  prevent  abuses  and  better  meet  its 
needs  by  adopting  sound  buying  practices.  This  report  ties  together 
the  two  and  a  half  year  history  of  how  the  subcommittee  turned  a 
look  at  the  military  procurement  of  beef  into  goveiTiment-wide  reform 
of  the  way  all  our  Federal  agencies  buy  $3.5  billion  of  food  annual!}'. 

As  you  know,  the  subcommittee  is  working  to  reform  the  laws 
controlling  the  way  the  Federal  Government  purchases  $70  billion 
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of  goods  and  services  every  year.  Our  objectives  are  to  simplify  and 
•cut  red  tape  in  government  procurement  and  to  replace  present  reg- 
ulation by  promoting  more  vigorous  competition.  I  believe  the 
Federal  Acquisition  bill,  which  the  committee  recently  reported,  will 
accomplish  these  goals.  Enactment  should  enable  billions  of  savings  to 
the  taxpayer  while  providing  better  services. 

The  military  meat  investigation  revealed  on  a  microscopic  scale, 
the  same  problems  addressed  by  the  Acquisition  bill.  While  this  inves- 
tigation occasionally  developed  a  dramatic  life  of  its  ow  j ;  as  when 
witnessess  told  of  prostitutes  and  fraudulent  tricks,  or  when  indict- 
ments were  issued.  Senators  were  subpoenaed,  convictions  obtained 
and  sentences  passed,  we  never  lost  sight  of  our  purpose  to  illustrate 
the  important  procurement  principles  involved. 

Our  findings  were  as  follows : 

COMPETITION  NONEXISTENT 

No  practical  competition  for  military  beef  contracts  existed.  Out 
of  some  2,500  meat  packers  in  the  country,  often  two  or  three  packers 
were  the  only  bidders  and  suppliers  of  a  beef  item  to  the  military. 
Competition  was  not  operating  as  a  check  on  the  system.  The  govern- 
ment relied  on  a  few  vendors  to  its  own  detriment. 

SPECIFICATIONS  TOO  RIGID  AND  COMPLEX 

Unnecessarily  rigid  and  complex  specifications  prevented  competi- 
tion and  drove  prices  up.  Only  a  few  vendors  chose  to  invest  the  special 
equipment,  time,  and  hassle  involved  to  do  business  with  the 
government. 

NO  ONE  IN  CHARGE 

The  ''buck"  did  not  stop  anywhere  for  procurement  decisions  within 
the  Department  of  Defense.  Confused  and  fragmented  lines  of  au- 
thority existed.  No  one  was  genuinely  responsible,  and  within  the 
various  chains  of  command  superiors  who  were  told  of  abuses  either 
did  nothing  or  were  rebuked  when  they  took  action. 

INSPECTORS  MISMATCHED 

Vetei'inary  Corps  personnel — directed  since  1916  to  be  in  charge  of 
military  meat  inspection — were  ill-trained  and  ill-suited  to  perform 
^'quality"  inspections  inside  meat  packing  plants. 

BUREAUCRATIC  COMPLEXITY 

Criminal  investigations  of  wrongdoings  in  the  past  had  failed  due 
to  the  bureaucratic  complexity  involved  in  prosecuting  fraudulent 
])ractices.  Several  vendors  believed  that  they  could  act  with  impunity. 
Even  if  they  were  caught  cheating,  the  government  could  not  over- 
come its  own  bureaucracy.  The  taxpayer  was  bilked  of  millions.  The 
soldiers  were  U^d  tough  ''shoe  leather"  instead  of  the  "choice"  sirloin 
steaks  the  niilitaiy  had  paid  for. 

The  subconHiiiltee  focus  on  the  Boston  meat  scandal  resulted  in 
criminal  convictions  and  penitentiary  sentences.  The  scandal  is  over. 
A  good  exam|)le  has  been  set  for  both  potential  cheaters  and  de- 


moralized  crovernment  personnel  who  believed  nothing  would  ever 
happen  to  the  cheaters.  The  De})artment  of  Defense  and  Justice  are 
now  better  able  to  work  together  to  identify  and  prosecute  fraud. 

In  ])artnershi])  with  the  ai)pro]:>riation  committees  of  the  (^ongress^ 
the  (3fiice  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy,  and  the  executive  branch, 
the  subcommittee  has  worked  for  permanent  corrective  measures.  The 
reforms  undertaken  address  food  ]3rocurement  by  all  the  agencies  of 
the  federal  government,  not  just  the  Defense  De])artment. 

Competition  among  vendors  for  government  contracts  is  the  best 
single  check  on  the  system  we  can  provide.  What  follows  are  the 
government-wide  steps  taken  which  should  introduce  better  competi- 
tion in  the  market])lace  from  which  the  government  buys  food. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  now  has  res])onsibility  and  a  program 
for  managing  a  government-wide  food  specification  system  for  food 
items.  One  federal  specification,  oriented  as  closely  as  ])ossible  to 
commercial  practices  will  be  developed  and  used  by  all  federal  agencies. 
The  practice  of  different  specifications  for  different  agencies  and 
unnecessarily  rigid  specifications  will  be  eliminated.  A  marked  increase 
in  the  number  of  companies  participating  in  the  government  market- 
place should  result.  I  believe  prices  paid  for  food  will  dro]). 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  be  responsible  for  the  quality  of 
food  bought  by  agencies  of  the  federal  government.  (Except  fish 
products,  which  will  be  handled  by  the  National  Marine  Fisheries 
Service.)  Veterinary  Corps  personnel  will  no  longer  provide  domestic 
in-plant  quality  inspections  for  the  Defense  Department. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  will  coordinate  market  informa- 
tion for  agencies  who  procure  food.  Agencies  should  be  better  able  to 
take  advantage  of  ''buyers"  markets  and  avoid  creating  ''sellers" 
markets  by  inadvertently  acting  against  each  other. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  framework  for  reform  is  now  in  place.  The 
Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy  is  publicly  committerl  to  evaluate 
the  progress  of  these  measures.  The  nationwide  criminal  investigation 
by  the  Justice  Department  continues. 

The  subcommittee  has  made  additional  recommendations  to  insure 
the  objectives  of  the  above  reforms  are  achieved.  Priority  must  be 
given  by  the  Congress  and  the  Executive  branch  to  U.S.D.A.'s  new 
responsibilities  if  additional  scandals  are  to  be  avoided  and  we  are  to 
take  full  advantage  of  the  efficiency  opportunities  presented. 

While  the  active  investigative  role  of  the  subcommittee  on  Federal 
Spending  Practices  and  Open  Government  has  ceased,  our  monitoring 
continues  and  we  will  report  cost  savings  achieved  as  a  result  of  these 
changes. 

Sincerely, 

Lawton  Chiles, 

Chainnan. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
INITIAL  INVOLVEMENT 

On  July  1,  1975,  samples  of  beef  were  taken  without  prior  notice 
from  two  trucks  arrivino-  at  Norfolk  Naval  Base  from  G&G  Packing 
Company  of  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Staff  of  the  U.S.  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Federal  Spendino:  Practices  and  Open  Government 
took  the  samples  from  Norfolk  to  Andrews  Air  Force  Base  outside 
of  Washington,  D.C.,  and  arranged  to  have  qualified  military  per- 
sonnel inspect  the  beef  samples  for  compliance  with  contractual 
specifications.  Results  of  the  inspection  exposed  grossly  inferior  meat 
than  paid  for  and  led  the  subcommittee  to  arrange  for  additional 
testing. 

By  the  end  of  1975,  the  subcommittee  had  initiated  a  wide  scale 
investigation  and  determined  that  critical  deficiencies  existed  with  the 
Department's  procurement  system  for  beef.  Chapter  I  recounts 
major  events  in  1975  that  contributed  later  to  subcommittee  de- 
liberations and  recommendations  for  reform. 

The  decision  to  ''spot  check"  the  Norfolk  shipments  was  based  on 
staff  discussions  in  early  May  of  1975  with  Frank  Bauer,  President  of 
Max  Bauer  Meat  Packer,  Inc.,  of  Miami,  Florida.  Mr.  Bauer  produced 
and  sold  beef  products  to  both  the  Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  (USDA).  He  criticized  procurement 
practices  employed  by  the  DoD  and  maintained  that  USDA's  pro- 
cedures were  more  efficient. 

Mr.  Bauer  specifically  alleged  that  uniform  inspection  procedures 
were  not  being  applied  to  meat  packers  by  the  military  and  that 
product  specifications  were  unreasonabl}^  rigid.  While  he  had  repeat- 
edly tried  to  make  his  views  known  through  the  military  chain  of 
command,  a  recent  experience  caused  him  to  turn  to  his  elected 
Representatives  in  the  Congress. 

Diced  beef  that  Bauer  produced  with  equipment  approved  by 
DoD's  own  research  laboratories  at  Natick,  Massachusetts,  failed  to 
pass  inspection  performed  by  military  personnel  in  his  plant.  Military 
specifications  required  that  pieces  of  beef  weighing  less  than  one-half 
ounce  not  exceed  a  certain  proportion  of  a  sample  bag. 

While  Bauer  admitted  that  his  product  did  not  conform  to  this 
rigid  DoD  specification,  he  had  learned  that  diced  beef  produced 
under  similar  conditions  and  equipment  elsewhere  in  the  country  did 
pass.  Having  once  subcontracted  a  diced  beef  contract  to  a  firm  in 
Chicago,  Bauer  was  convinced  that  something  was  wTong  since  that 
product  passed  inspection  and  found  its  way  into  the  military  supply 
system. 

An  initial  expression  of  concern  made  by  Mr.  Bauer  through  a 
congressional  office  other  than  the  subcommittee,  brought  the  following 
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response  from  the  Defense  Supply  Agency,  the  procurement  agent  for 
DoD: 

Your  consitutuent's  concern  regarding  lack  of  uniformity 
in  inspection  practices  is  understandable  because  his  product 
was  rejected;  however,  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  that  in- 
spection policies  or  procedures  varied  widely  for  the  specific 
defect  that  resulted  in  the  rejections  for  the  Bauer's  contracts. 
These  are  ver}'  clear-cut,  Avith  minimal  judgment  or  experi- 
ence required  for  their  accomplishment.  A  sample  unit  (bag) 
is  sorted  out  and  individual  meat  pieces  weighing  less  than 
^2  oz.  (measured  to  the  nearest  Ys  oz.)  are  identified.  Their 
percentage  of  the  total  is  then  determined.  To  insure  that 
inspection  procedures  are  consistent  throughout  the  industry, 
a  DPSC  handbook  is  provided  for  guidance  to  inspectors,  and 
periodic  visits  are  made  to  various  plants  by  inspection 
evaluation  officers  at  the  DPSC  Subsistence  Quality  As- 
surance Branch. 

The  Catch-22  nature  of  the  response  motivated  Mr.  Bauer  to 
pursue  the  matter  further.  He  additionally  alleged  to  subcommittee 
staff  that  market  analyses  he  had  performed  indicated  that  for 
several  meat  products  purchased  by  DoD  for  troop  issue,  raw  material 
costs  exceeded  the  price  being  paid  for  the  products.  ^  He  pointed 
out  that  most  of  diced  beef  products  being  purchased  were  from  New 
England  area  plants  and  suggested  that  if  there  was  a  breakdown 
in  the  system,  it  was  most  likely  to  be  found  in  that  area. 

Given  the  subcommittee's  jurisdiction  in  government  procure- 
ment practices,  Mr.  Bauer's  concerns  were  of  interest.  Two  basic 
questions  w^ere  presented  by  the  issues  he  raised:  was  the  DoD  pro- 
curement system  for  troop  issue  beef  working  equitably  and  effi- 
ciently; and  what  savings  could  accrue  from  comparing  the  beef 
procurement  programs  of  USDA  with  that  of  DoD? 

Inquiries  with  individuals  knowledgeable  about  the  meat  industry 
tended  to  substantiate  the  allegation  that  prices  were  out  of  line. 
The  subcommittee  decided  to  seek  an  independent  test  of  diced 
beef  after  inspection  and  purchase  by  the  military.  The  most  con- 
venient shipments  to  intercept  and  test  from  the  New  England  area 
were  contracts  from  a  G&G  Packing  Company  of  Boston  for  diced 
and  ground  beef  arriving  at  Norfolk,  Virginia,  on  July  1,   1975. 

The  Norfolk  Shipment 

On  July  3,  1975,  thawed  samples  of  ground  beef  and  diced  beef 
were  inspected  by  Army  and  Air  Force  veterinary  i)ersonnel  at 
Andrews  Air  Force  Base.  Subcommittee  staff  were  present  to  observe. 

Foreign  material,  including  a  fly,  flecks  of  metal,  hide  and  hair 
were  found  in  the  diced  beef.  A  flagrantly  excessive  precentage  of 
''fines,"  pieces  of  beef  that  weighed  less  than  one-half  ounce,  were 
found  in  each  sample  bag.  In  principle,  the  beef  should  have  been 
subjected  previously  to  two  separate  inspections.  Results  of  this 
"spot  inspection"  left  the  strong  impression  that  the  beef  examined 
had  not  been  inspected  at  all  (hiring  i)rocessing  and  packaging. 


Kaw  material  costs  may  be  calculated  from  industry  pi'ice  sheets. 


The  Jacksonville  Shipment 

Shortly  after  the  Norfolk  test,  the  subcommittee  requested  an 
additional  examination  on  another  New  England  company,  Blue 
Ribbon  Frozen  Foods,  of  Ilamden,  Connecticut.  The  inspection  took 
I)laco  in  Jacksonville,  Florida,  on  July  11.  Again,  military  inspectors 
conducted  the  inspection.  All  three  beef  items  ins])ected — oven  roasts, 
grill  steaks  and  ground  beef — were  found  to  be  in  nonconformance. 
A  re-test  of  two  of  the  items  on  July  17  also  found  the  oven  roasts 
deficient.' 

The  results  showed  the  grill  steaks  to  be  consistently  underweight 
by  2  ounces  below  the  required  minimum.  The  oven  roasts  were  found 
to  possess  excessive  surface  fat  and  during  the  second  test,  indications 
of  aged  and  off-conditioned  meat  were  noted.  For  the  second  time, 
it  was  evident  that  the  military  had  not  received  the  product  it  had 
paid  for. 

Initial  Steps  Taken  by  the  Defense  Supply  Agency 

Findings  of  the  first  two  tests  suggested  potential  fraud  on  the 
part  of  some  vendors  and  serious  negligence,  if  not  malfeasance, 
on  the  part  of  military  personnel.  Shortly  after  the  Jacksonville 
inspection,  the  Defense  Supply  Agency  (DSA)  made  the  subcommittee 
aware  of  corrective  actions  it  was  undertaking.^ 

One  action  was: 

A  formal  audit  team  composed  of  members  from  the  U.S. 
Army  Health  Services  Command,  the  U.S.  Army  Natick 
Development  Center,  and  Headquarters  Defense  Personnel 
Support  Center  (DPSC)  is  being  formed  and  will,  during  the 
next  30-day  period,  perform  a  formal  audit  of  fabricated 
meats  in  the  inventory  that  have  been  produced  in  the  Boston 
area. 

At  Senator  Chiles'  request,  the  audit  was  expanded  to  include  the 
products  of  as  many  other  vendors  as  possible.  Six  locations  of  military 
cold  storage  warehouses  were  selected  by  the  Defense  Supply  Agency. 
They  included  Landover,  Maryland;  Cheatam,  Virginia;  Chicago, 
lUinois;  Denver,  Colorado;  Alameda,  California;  and  Kansas  City, 
Missouri.  A  stall'  re})resentative  of  the  subcommittee  traveled  with  the 
audit  team  at  all  locations  and  monitored  the  inspections  perfonned.  A 
representative  of  the  De])artment  of  Agriculture,  Meatgrading  Divis- 
ion, served  as  a  technical  liaison  to  the  subcommittee  representative. 
A  representative  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  Meat  Inspection 
Division  was  present  at  all  inspections  in  order  to  determine  whether 
findings  of  the  audit  team  presented  a  health  hazard.  The  General 
Accounting  Office  (GAO)  was  asked  b}^  Senator  Chiles  to  monitor  the 
security  and  testing  procedures  the  audit  team  employed. 

DSA  further  advised  the  subcommittee  that,  under  direction  of 
its  Command  Security  Office,  it  had  initiated  inquiries  with  field 
investigative  activities  of  DoD  to  determine  if  collusion  between 
military  inspectors  and  meat  vendors  existed  and  if  fraud  against  the 

« Effective  Jan.  1,  1977,  Defense  Supply  Agency  changed  its  name  to  the  Defense  Logistics 
Agency. 


government  on  the  part  of  any  contractor  in  the  Boston  area  had  taken 
place  recently".  This  step  represented  the  beginning  of  criminal  in- 
vestigative activities  in  the  New  England  area  by  the  Defense 
Department. 

The  General  Accouxting^Office 

By  letter  of  July  14,  1975,  to  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  General 

Accounting  Office,  Senator  Chiles  requested  GAO's  involvement  in 

examining  the  manner  in  which  the  Department  of  Defense  procured 

beef  for  the  Nation's  troops.  The  GAG  was  specifically  requested  to: 

^vlonitor  the  security  arrangements  and  sampling  tecliniques 

emploA'ed  by  the  DoD  audit  team ; 

assemble  military  meat  contracting  statistics  from  fiscal  years 
1971-1975; 

audit    selected  contractors  to    ascertain    whether    DoD    was 
receiving  the  qualify  of  beef  for  which  it  had  contracted; 

review  DoD  specifications  for  beef  items  to  determine  their 
impact  on  costs  and  competition;  and 
review  DoD  meat  inspection  procedures. 
General  Accounting  Office   auditors  were  present   at  the  second 
Jacksonville  inspection  and  at  all  locations  visited  by  the  audit  team. 
At  the  completion  of  the  audit  team's  travels  in  August  1975,  members 
of  the  team  briefed  GAO  personnel  as  to  their  findings  and  impressions. 
After  consultation  with  the  subcommittee,  GAO  proceeded  to  conduct 
independent  studies  of  its  o^\TL.  The  GAO  later  testified  at  subcommit- 
tee hearings  on  May  13,  1976.  A  formal  report  entitled  ^^Procurement  Oj 
Beej  By   The  Department  oj  Defense — Are   We  Getting  Our  Money^s 
Worth  f\  was  published  that  same  month.^ 

Defense  Supply  Agency  Audit  Team  Results 

From  the  subcommittee's  standpoint,  the  purpose  of  the  nation- 
wide audit  was  to  determine  the  meaning  of  the  Norfolk  and  Jackson- 
ville ''spot  checks."  Did  the  findings  at  these  two  locations  indicate 
isolated  instances  of  wrongdoing  or  negligence,  or  did  they  reflect  a 
major  breakdown  in  DoD's  procurement  system  for  troop  issue  beef? 

According  to  DSA's  calculations,  samples  which  statistical!}^ 
represented  1,221,600  pounds  of  beef  valued  at  $2.4  million  were 
inspected.  Of  this  total,  61.5  percent,  or  750,939  pounds,  were  found 
not  to  be  in  conformance  wdth  militar^^  specifications.  Critical  non- 
conforming product  amounted  to  3.5  percent  of  the  total.  Major 
nonconforming  product  amounted  to  23.2  percent  of  the  total. 

Significantly,  of  the  19  vendors  across  the  countr^^  whose  beef 
products  were  examined,  16  were  found  by  the  audit  team  to  have 
sokl  the  military  nonconforming  product. 

The  degree  of  nonconformance,  and  the  reasons  for  nonconforming 
beef  varied  widely.  The  products  of  G  &  G  Packing  Comimny  and 
Blue  Ribbon  Frozen  Foods  indicated  the  most  serious  violations, 
including  substitution  of  lower  priced  cuts  and  grades  of  beef  than 
specified.  While  not  as  evident,  the  })roducts  of  other  companies  raised 
frequent  suspicions  of  substitution  of  grade.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
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scale,  one  ground  beef  contract  was  deemed  nonconforming  because  a 
single,  small  piece  of  paper  was  found  during  the  examination. 

Despite  the  variance,  the  fact  remained  that  well  over  a  majority 
of  the  products  inspected  failed  to  meet  contractual  rec^uirements. 
Factors  involved  in  this  finding  were : 

DeUberate  efforts  not  to  conform  in  order  to  increase  profit 
(including  possible  biibery  and  fraud) ; 

sloppy    workmanship — either    deliberate    to    cut    i)roduction 
costs  or  through  negligently^  managed  quality  control  inspection 
systems  by  both  the  vendor  and   the  Veterinary  Corps;   and 
rigid  and  unrealistic  government  specifications. 
The  audit  team's  findings  coupled  with  information  gained  from 
staff  interviews  and  field  visits  demonstrated  by  early  September 
1975,  that  serious  and  pervasive  problems  existed  in  DoD's  procure- 
ment system  for  beef.  The  *'spot  check"  findings  in  Norfolk  and 
Jacksonville  did  not  indicate  isolated  instances  but  rather  reflected  a 
systemic  problem  in  the  procurement  system  for  troop  issue  beef. 
The  subcomtnittee  was  aware  that  there  were  problems  with  the 
specification  process  for  DoD  purchases,  the  contracting  procedures 
used  by  the  Defense  Personnel  Support  Center,  and  the  inspection 
process  performed  by  the  Army  and  Air  Force  Veterinary  Corps. 
An  issue  of  great  concern  was  the  extent  to  which  the  procurement 
system  encouraged  and  allowed  illegal  and  criminal  behavior  on  the 
part  of  the  small  number  of  vendors  who  supplied  the  military. 
Quite  clearly,  the  government  was  not  getting  its  money's  worth. 

Justice  and  Defense  Investigative  Services 

By  letter  of  July  31,  1975,  Senator  Chiles  advised  the  Attorney 
General  of  initial  findings  and  of  allegations  of  fraud  against  G&Gr 
Packing  Company. 

On  August  8,  1975,  a  subcommittee  staff  member  met  with  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Criminal  Division,  Fraud  Section,  of  the  Justice 
Department.  Material  obtained  by  the  subcommittee  was  delivered 
for  the  Department's  use.  Included  was  an  anonymous  letter  received 
by  Senator  Chiles.  The  sender  claimed  to  be  a  former  employee  of 
G&G  Packing  Company  who  had  been  fired  for  refusing  to  cooperate 
in  illegal  schemes  against  the  militar}^.  Abusive  practices  were  detailed 
and  photographs  which  supported  the  allegations  were  enclosed. 

In  early  September,  findings  of  the  limited  criminal  investigation 
under  the  direction  of  DSA's  Command  Security  Office  were  brought 
to  the  subcommittee's  attention.  Allegations  of  fraud  and  collusion 
had  been  made  in  the  past  against  many  of  the  same  individuals  and 
associates  involved  in  the  present  set  of  allegations.  Repeated  probes 
by  the  investigative  units  of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Justice  Department  had  brought  few  results.  The  historical  pattern 
evident  suggested  that  the  companies  and  individuals  involved 
believed  they  could  act  with  impunity.  The  example  set  for  the 
entire  industry  that  supplied  the  military  with  meat  was  a  frightening 
prospect. 

By  letter  of  September  17,  1975,  Senators  Chiles  and  Weicker 
brought  the  military's  beef  procurement  problem  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense's  attention.^  They  requested  that  an  investigative  task  force 


*  See  Appendix  A. 
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be  constituted  to  fully  examine  the  problems  surfaced  by  the  audit 
team,  the  subcommittee,  and  preliminary  investigative  inquiries. 

A  letter  of  September  26  from  the  Secretary's  office  announced  two 
-actions  to  be  taken  as  a  result  of  the  request.  First,  the  Defense 
Investigative  Service  (DIS)  was  authorized  to  establish  an  investigative 
task  force  with  resources  drawn  from  all  the  investigative  agencies  of 
the  military  departments.  Initially,  the  investigation  was  to  concen- 
trate on  allegations  against  Blue  Ribbon  Frozen  Foods  and  G&G 
Packing  Company.  Should  this  start  reveal  systemic  flaws  in  the 
procurement  process,  the  DIS  was  authorized  to  expand  the  inquir^^ 
to  pursue  all  potential  leads  of  noncompliance  or  criminality  and  to 
develop  a  full  understanding  of  the  problems. 

Second,  a  DoD  task  group  was  established  to  study  DoD's  sub- 
sistence procurement  system  and  determine  what,  changes  to  the 
S3^st em  were  needed.  ■  \ 

Both  the  criminal  investigation  and  the  study  group,  weris  to  keep 
the  subcommittee  apprised  of  their  progress.  The  stucfy  group  issued 
its  report  and  recommendations  in  August  of  1976..,^' The.  cpmihal 
investigation,  due  to  the  nature  of  its' work,  and  an  agrceinent  between 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  Justice,  soon  fell  under  the  supervision 
of.  the  Justice  Department  (Do J).  DIS  was  to  eventually  establish 
field  offices  in  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  New  .Qrleans,  Dallas 
and  Los  Angeles/San  Francisco.  The  investigation  coniihues. 

"i---./    •-  Late  1975  Z^'^  ' -■i^tA\.'h^i  ^ 

By  the  end  of  1975  t]ie  subcommittee  had  concluded  that  DoD' 
procuremient  system  for  beef  had  collapsed.  The  results  of  the  nation- 
wide audit  were  ominous  and  wide  ranging.  The  question  that  remained 
was  how  severe  the  consequences  were.  The  subcommittee  had  ini- 
tiated a  GOA  study,  an  internal  DoD  study,  and  a  special  joint  crim- 
inal investigation  by  DoD  and  the  Justice  Department.  A  framework 
for  the  subcommittee's  examination  and  evaluation  of  DoD's  pro- 
curement practices  was  in  place. 

In  August,  G&G  Packing  Company  and  Blue  Eibbon  Frozen  Foods 
refused  a  GAG  request  to  audit  their  records.  The  subcommittee 
issued  subpoenas  for  records  and  principals  of  the  companies.  Harry 
Goldberg,  president  of  G&G  Packing  Company  and  Blue  Ribbon 
Frozen  Foods  and  Fred  Romano,  General  Manager  of  G&G  Packing 
Company  appeared  before  the  subcommittee  in  October.  The  records 
were  not  forthcoming  and  both  witnesses  invoked  their  fifth  amend- 
ment rights  not  to  incriminate  themselves. 

The  full  Committee  on  Government  Operations  authorized  the 
subcommittee  to  proceed  with  court  filings  necessary  to  empower  the 
committee  to  grant  congressional  immunity  to  three  witnesses  should 
it  choose  to  do  so.  The  name  of  Frank  Goldberg,  vice  president  of 
G&G  Packing  Company  was  added  to  those  of  the  two  previously 
subpoenaed  witnesses. 

Once  empowered,  the  subcommittee  postponed  its  decisions  to 
confer  imnuinity  until  its  own  investigators  developed  more  infor- 
mation regarding  the  New  England  situation.  The  subcommittee 
decided  to  pursue  its  own  field  investigations. 


"  See  Appendix  C. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT'S  PROCUREMENT 
SYSTEM  FOR  BEEF 

The  subcommittee  employed  a  conceptual  framework  in  examining 
the  Defense  Department's  })rocurcment  system  for  troop  issue  beef. 
Four  major  sets  of  actors,  each  with  its  particular  roles  and  respon- 
sibilities, coQibine  to  perform  the  overall  procurement  function. 

The  ''planners  and  specification  writers"  are  responsible  for  DoD's 
food  service  policy  and  determine  what  the  DoD  requirements  for 
beef  are..  The  '/government  buyers,"  the  contractors,  do  the  actual 
])urchasing  of  the  beef.  "Inspectors"  insure  that  beef  meets  the  mili- 
tary's specifications  for  its  needs.  "Vendors"  wdthin  the  private  sector 
supply  the  government.  The  subcommittee  examined  the  roles  of 
each  of  these  sets  of  actors  and  their  relationship  to  one  another  in 
addressing  the  problems  of  the  DoD  procurement,  system  for  beef. 

This  perspective  was  used  in  the  subcommittee's  independent  field 
investigations,  in  organizing  public  hearings,  and  in  assessing  the 
results  of  studi-es  initiated  at  tlie  subcommittee's  request  or  in  response 
to  its  investigative  findings.  These  include  two  nationwide  fabricated 
beef  audits  managed  by  the  Defense  Department  and  studies  per- 
forined  by  a.  Joint  DoD  Task  Group  on  Subsistence  Procurement, 
an  Arniy  General  Officer  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Subsistence,  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  and  a  governmentwide  Interagency  Food 
Quality  Assurance  Planning  Committee  tasked  by  the  Office  of  Fed- 
eral Procurement  Pohcy.  Results  and  investigative  findings  made 
available  to  the  subcommittee  by  the  nationwide  criminal  investi- 
gation conducted  by  DIS  and  the  Justice  Department  were  also 
related  to  this  perspective. 

While  the  focus  of  the  investigation  was  upon  DoD's  procurement 
of  fabricated  beef  items,^  the  subcommittee  viewed  beef  as  a  case 
example  illustrative  in  many  ways  of  DoD's  procurement  S3^stem  for 
all  food.  Problems  addressed  by  the  subcommittee  in  each  of  the 
four  sectors  may  exist  for  the  Department's  procurement  of  other 
food  items  as  well. 

Planners  and  Specification  Writers 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Manpow^er,  Reserve  Affairs 
and  Logistics,  OASD  (MRA&L)  within  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  has  ultimate  responsibility  for  overall  policy  guidance 
and  direction  for  the  DoD  Food  Service  Program.  The  purpose  of  the 
program  is  to  provide  logistic  support  and  menu  planning  for  military 
personnel. 

The  Directorate  for  Supply  Management  Policy  within  the  Office 
of  the  Deput}'  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Suppl}',  Maintenance 
and  Services  has  specific  responsibility  for  food  service  polic3^  A 
DoD  Food  Planning  Board  assists  the  Directorate  by  providing 
guidance  and  direction  to  the  program.  A  staft*  assistant  to  the  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  serves  as  Chairman  of  the  Board. 


«  Fabricated  beef  for  troop  Issue  includes  the  following  items :  grill  steaks,  swiss  steaks, 
oven  roasts,  pot  roasts,  diced  beef,  ground  beef  bulk,  and  ground  beef  patties. 
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The  DoD  Food  Planning  Board 

The  Food  Planning  Board  is  responsible  for  providing  uniform 
menus  and  recipes  and  determining  food  items  that  are  to  be  used 
by  the  individual  services  in  their  food  programs.  The  Board  also 
initiates  and  processes  requests  for  new  foods,  packaging,  and  other 
changes  to  existing  specifications.  The  Board  is  composed  of  a  food 
service  officer  from  each  service,  a  subsistence  expert  from  the  DLA, 
and  other  technical  experts  from  the  services  dee^med  necessary. 
The  membership  is  primarily  drawn  from  personnel  highly  trained 
in  food  specialities. 

The  Board  is  responsible  for  and  relies  upon  three  subordinate 
committees  to  support  its  operations.  The  three  committees  are 
the  Armed  Forces  Recipe  Service  Committee,  the  Armed  Forces 
Menu  Service  Committee,  and  the  Aimed  Forces  Product  Evaluation 
Committee,  (AFPEC).  The  committees  are  composed  of  board 
members  and  food  specialists  drawn  from  the  services. 

The  Recipe  Committee 

The  Recipe  Committee  is  responsible  for  the  composition  and 
publication  of  recipes  to  be  used  by  military  installations. 

The  Menu  Committee 

The  Menu  Committee  is  responsible  for  the  development  and 
maintenance  of  a  cyclic  menu  which  can  be  used  by  all  the  services 
in  their  feeding  programs.  The  committee  puts  together  a  mastei* 
menu  which  serves  as  a  standard  for  nutritional  values  to  be  used 
by  military  mess  halls. 

The  Product  Evaluation  Committee 

The  Product  Evaluation  Committee  serves  as  a  coordinating  point 
for  the  military  services  for  determining  the  essential  characteristics 
and  acceptability  of  food  items  they  use.  The  committee  plays  a  signifi- 
cant role  in  the  resolution  of  specification  problems  and  in  the  evalua- 
tion of  new  products  brought  to  its  attention  by  industry  or  Natick 
Development  Center. 

Natick  Development  Center  ( U.S.  Army) 

Natick  Development  Center  is  primarily  an  Army  Laboratory  with 
inter-service  representation  and  membership.  Natick  operates  the  re- 
search, development,  testing  and  engineering  (RDT&E)  program  for 
the  services  in  subsistence  items.  The  Center  is  responsible  for  the 
technical  adequacy  of  specifications,  standards,  and  purchase  descrip- 
tions for  food  and  serves  as  a  technical  arm  to  AFPEC. 

Buyers 

A  second  set  of  actors  in  the  procurement  S3^stem  are  the  govern- 
ment buyers,  the  contractors.  This  set  of  actors  comprise  the  business 
managers  of  the  procurement  S3^stem.  The  Defense  Logistics  Agency 
serves  as  a  central  purchaser  and  supplier  for  all  the  services.  The 
Defense  Personnel  Support  Center,  located  in  Philadelphia,  is  a  com- 
ponent of  DLA  responsible  for  buying  subsistence  items  for  troop 
issue. 


Defense  Personnel  Support  Center 

The  Subsistence  Directorate  within  DPSC  is  responsible  for  the 
procurement,  warehousing,  inventory  control,  and  issuance  of  about 
1,700  perishable  and  nonperishable  commodities  for  troop  consumption 
and  for  resale  by  military  commissaries.  In  fiscal  year  1975,  DPSC 
purchased  $120  million  of  troop  issue  beef  which  amounted  to  22 
jDercent  of  all  perishable  items  purchased. 

Warranty  actions  are  enforced  by  the  DPSC  General  Counsel's 
office  in  conjunction  with  legal  counsel  in  the  22  subsistence  points. 
Price  adjustments  on  products  that  do  not  meet  contractual  specifica- 
tions may  be  obtained. 

The  DPSC  operation  is  financed  through  the  Defense  Stock  Fund, 
a  revolving  procurement  account.  The  Center  "sells"  meat  it  procures 
to  the  military  service  customers  at  prices  equivalent  to  averaged 
costs.  The  funds  collected  from  sales  are  used  to  replenish  the  Stock 
Fund. 

Inspectors 

The  third  set  of  actoi's  are  the  military  inspectors.  Veterinaiy 
Service  personnel  of  the  Army  Health  Services  Command  perform  a 
major  portion  of  the  quality  assurance  function  for  DPSC  procure- 
ment. With  assistance  from  the  Air  Force  Veterinary  Corps  they  have 
the  role  of  making  sure  the  government  gets  what  it  pays  for  as  well 
as  inspections  related  to  food  sanitation  and  wholesomeness.  Within 
continental  United  States,  DoD  relies  heavily  upon  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  sanitation  inspections  of  suppliers  to  the  military. 

Commissioned  Officers  of  both  Veterinary  Corps  are  all  Doctors  of 
Veterinary  Medicine.  They  are  generally  in  a  position  of  administra- 
tion and  supervision  of  non-commissioned  officers  who  perfoim 
"hands-on"  insf)ections. 

"At  origin  in-plant"  (class  III)  and  "at  destination"  (class  IV), 
inspections  are  performed  by  veterinary  personnel.  Class  IV  inspec- 
tions are  checks  for  condition,  count  and  temperature  when  supplies 
are  received  at  military  warehouses.  For  the  class  III  in-plant  inspec- 
tions an  inspector  should  check  all  incoming  carcasses  and/or  boxed 
beef  to  assure  that  the  product  will  meet  specifications  for  condition, 
grade,  and  weight.  In-process  fabrication  of  the  beef,  lotting  pro- 
cedures, and  labeling  of  beef  boxes  should  also  be  supervised.  Class  III 
inspections  require  that  a  statistical  sampling  procedure  be  used  to 
test  processed  and  packaged  "end-item"  products  for  specification 
conformity. 

During  in-process  examination  of  beef  processing,  an  inspector 
stands  near  the  boning  line  watching  that  proper  procedures  and 
trimming  are  applied.  At  any  time,  he  can  consult  with  the  vendor's 
plant  quality  control  representative,  should  he  determine  that  there  is 
cause  to  Question  any  activity  on  the  boning  line  or  in  the  plant's 
other  operations  that  might  affect  the  quality  of  the  beef  product. 

The  nature  and  extent  of  "at  origin"  supervision  of  plant  operations 
is  highly  variable.  Much  depends  on  the  expertise,  motivation,  and 
resources  of  the  team  of  inspectors  and  their  supervisor  who  have 
responsibility  for  class  III  inspections. 

21-658—78 2 
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Should  an  inspector  determine  that  product  does  not  conform  to 
specifications,  he  has  the  power  to  provisionalh"  or  outrightly  reject 
the  product. 

Significant!}',  at  origin  inspections  are  not  designed  to  be  100  percent 
supervision  of  a  vendor's  processing  of  beef.  Rather,  they  are  designed 
as  a  spot  checking  process  whereby  the  government  verifies  the  quahty 
control  progi'am  of  the  vendor.  The  vendor  is  required  by  the  govern- 
ment to  have  an  acceptable  quality  control  program  which  includes  an 
end-item  statistical  sampling  procedure  to  be  performed  for  all  military 
contracts.  Both  the  in-process  supervision  and  end-item  testing  by 
military  personnel  are  designed  as  checks  on  the  vendor's  own  quahty 
control  program. 

Vendors 

The  fourth  set  of  actors  are  the  vendors,,  those  who  produce  and 
supply  beef  for  military  purchase.  The  Departm6nt  of  Agriculture 
calculates  that  there  are  about  2,500  processors  of  beef  products 
in  the  United  States.  In  fiscal  1975  the  DoD  did  business  ^^'ith  55 
of  these  firms,. of  which  13  supplied  84  percent  of  the  troop-isgue  beef. 
.  The  limited  number  of  vendors  who  participate 'in .  the  military;, 
beef  market  are  generally  small  businessmen  who  produce  primarily 
for  the  military.  Some  also  supply  the  United  States  P^p'ai;tment 
of  Agriculture  but. most  restrict  their  operation.         ,     . 

Vendors  are  primarily  responsible  for  assuring  the' quality  of  their 
products.  Pre-award  surve^rs  conducted  under  the:  auspices  of  the 
Defense  Logistics  Agency  are  designed  to  insure  that  a 'veiidor's 
quality  control  system  meets  the  government's  reqiiirements. 

DoD  Procurement  System 

Certain  points  which  relate  the  four  sets  of  actors  should  be  made. 

Each  set  of  actors  has  their  own  particular  institutional  orientation. 
Each  sector  has  its  own  personnel  types  with  different  professional 
training  and  career  expectations.  Accordingly,  organizational  units 
within  the  four  sectors  differ  in  their  attitude,  emphasis,  and  priority 
they  place  on  meeting  the  missions  assigned  to  them  to  perform  the 
overall  DoD  procurement  function. 

For  exam])le,  the  primaiy  mission  of  the  Health  Services  Command 
is  the  health  of  mihtaiy  personnel.  Insuring  that  food  prochicts 
meet  product  characteristics  designed  to  meet  serviceability  require- 
ments rather  than  health  requirements  demands  different  kinds 
of  personnel  skills  and  training  than  a  health  mission  stresses. 

Ultimate  responsibility  for  the  quality  assurance  function  per- 
formed by  the  Veterinary  Corps  resides  with  DPSC.  Since  mid-1976 
inspectors  have  had  the  authority  to  reject  products  but  the  decision 
to  price  adjust  on  nonconforming  procUicts  and  the  power  to  over- 
turn an  inspectors  determination  still  reside  with  DPSC.  Quality 
assurance  for  products  is  a  corrolary  mission  of  DPSC.  Its  primary 
mission  is  to  supply  the  Amned  Services.  The  attitude  of  the  buyers 
in  the  system  is  to  place  their  emphasis  and  priority  in  insuring  that 
the  services  are  suppUed.  If  a  conflict  is  perceived  between  accepting 
a  nonconforming  product  and  a  suj)ply  failure,  the  primary  mission 
prevails. 
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Responsibility  for  the  wliole  system  is  with  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense.  Heavy  rehance  for  guidance  is  j)hice(]  iij)on  the  DoD  food 
phmning  board  and  its  constituent  connnittccs  and  technical  arms.  Tlie 
orientation  among  this  set  of  actors  is  to  place  emphasis  upon  defining 
and  coordinating  the  j)articular  needs  of  the  services.  Food  specialists 
dominate.  While  the  quality  of  food  is  given  great  attention,  cost 
considerations  are  not. 

The  subcommittee  brought  this  awareness  of  th;^  institutional  con- 
text of  the  DoD  procurcnient  system  to  its  investigation.  Throughout 
its  deliberations  considerable  attention  was  given  to  determining  the 
orgnnizational  location  of  accountability  among  the  four  sets  of  actors 
for  particular  procurement  decisions.  Tracing  the  decisions  surround- 
ing an  individual  procurement  transaction  revealed  confused  chains  of 
command  within  organizational  hierarchies  and  dispersed  account- 
ability between  the  four  sets  of  actors.  JProblcms  were  found  among  all 
faur  sets  of  aetors.  The  buck  did  not  stop  auywhere.  Who  was  account- 
able was  not  understood.  .    .;:.;;.  ^  .;.;/,   ; 

(liairman  Chiles  expressed  his  view  in  his  opening  statement  of 
May  10,  1976,  that  a  major  problem  that  the  subcommittee  had  found 
was  ''not  only  because  some  meat  companies  were  engaging  in  fraud, 
not  onl}"  because  some  miUtary  inspectors  were  on  the  take— but  also 
because  th&  whole  system  is  like  a  Rube  Goldberg  invention.  It  goes 
through  an  awful  lot  of  very  complicated  motions  to  get 'very  little 
accomplished."  The  subcommittee  was  conscious  that  this  finding 
related  to  the  whole  DoD  procurement  system,  not  just 'the.  Boston 
area.  ■      i  : 

CHAPTER  III 
BOSTON  INVESTIGATION 

This  chapter,  a  case  study,  tells  what  subcommittee  investigators 
found  in  Boston — demoralization,  lack  of  supervision,  inadequate 
training,  financial  hardsliips  for  militar}-  inspectors  forced  to  live  off- 
base  on  the  Boston  economy-  and  flagrant  criminal  activity.  High- 
lighted by  direct  quotes  from  witnesses  either  to  subcommittee 
investigators,  or  repeated  during  the  course  of  public  hearings,  the 
Boston  story  is  a  comment  upon  the  status  of  the  entire  DoD  procure- 
ment system  during  late  1974  and  1975.  The  most  significant  aspect  of 
the  story  is  that  indi^dduals  who  were  in  positions  of  responsibility  and 
leadership  did  not  prevent  the  collapse.  Those  who  tried  were  rebuffed, 
often  by  superiors  outside  of  Boston  in  higher  levels  of  the  chain  of 
command.  After  trying,  they  often  joined  the  squalor. 

Field  Investigations  Begin 

In  Januar}',  1976,  two  staff  investigators  traveled  to  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  headquarters  for  the  Academy  of  Health  Sciences,  to  attend  a 
special  2-week  red  meat  inspection  workshop.  The  workshop  was  one 
of  a  series  of  courses  put  together  for  the  first  time  in  an  attempt  to 
standardize  the  meat  inspection  function,  recordkeeping  and  decision- 
making, and  to  alert  top  enlisted  and  officer  personnel  in  the  Veterinary 
Corps  of  the  adverse  findings  of  the  audit  team. 

While  the  workshop  was  intended  to  be  a  ''refresher"  course, 
the  investigators  learned  that  many  of  the  individuals  who  had  served 
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in  the  Vet  Corps  as  food  inspectors  had  never  taken  previoush^  any 
additional  training  in  their  career  field  be^'ond  the  basic  8-week 
inspection  coiu*se. 

Boston  Demoralized 

Staff  investigators  arrived  in  Boston  in  February  1976  and  found 
the  unit  totally  demoralized.  The  cost  of  living  in  Boston  is  high  and 
is  not  adequately  compensated  for  by  quarters'  allowances.  For 
every  dollar  the  average  citizen  spends  in  a  standard  cost  of  living 
area  around  the  United  States,  Bostonians  must  spend  $1.18  to  buy 
the  same  item  or  service.^ 

Boston,  military  inspectors  said,  had  been  notorious  for  years 
as  a  place  where  meat  packers  will  ''try  every  trick  in  the  books.'' 
A  manpower  shortage  existed  and  continued  requests  to  Health 
Services  Command  jfor  additional  personnel  had  gone  unanswered. 
Inspectors  felt  demoralized  by  the  long  and  challenging  hours  de- 
manded by  the  workload. 

Compromising  the  Inspectors 

The  Boston  unit  had  been  drawn  together  by  a  collective  feeling 
of  misfortune.  After  hours  mixing  of  officers  and  enlisted  personnel, 
male  and  female,  at  the  Powerhouse  Pub  in  South  Boston,  was  not 
infrequent.  Wednesday  night  organoleptic  (food  tasting)  parties  were 
held  at  the  *'Wac  Shack,"  where  three  female  inspectors  resided,  or  in 
the  unit  office.  The  office  was  well  supplied  with  pots  and  pans  so  that 
individuals  could  take  turns  preparing  hamburgers,  spaghetti,  stew 
and  chili.  Meat  served  was  stolen  from  the  plants.  The  ground  beef 
was  the  excess  meat  from  the  fat  tests  for  hamburger  meat. 

Mihtary  specifications  require  that  Hobart  (a  machine  which  exam- 
ines for  fat)  tests  be  performed  on  a  random  sampling  of  each  day's 
ground  beef  production  from  each  plant.  Anj^where  from  50  to  100 
pounds  of  hamburger  meat  collected  in  the  unit  freezer  every  week. 
The  vendor  was  allowed  to  do  whatever  he  wanted  with  the  excess 
meat,  but  no  vendor  ever  requested  that  it  be  returned  to  the  plant. 
For  sanitary  reasons,  the  USD  A  would  not  approve  such  a  practice. 
With  no  directions  as  to  the  disposal  of  this  meat,  inspectors  took 
it  from  the  freezer  at  will.  Vendors  knew  the  soldiers  were  eating  the 
meat  and  believed  the  practice  was  wholesome,  cut  back  or  j)ilfering, 
and  kept  the  inspectoi's  happy. 

The  parties  at  the  ''Wac  Shack"  generally  involved  the  single  mem- 
bers of  the  unit.  The  meat  served  was  stolen.  Most  stealing  was  from 
G&G  because  it  was  easier  there.  The  vendors  were  kno\\Ti  to  be 
friendly  to  inspectors.  Tenderloin  from  Gc^G  "ate  very  good."  ^ 
So  did  the  roast.  At  least  once,  the  supervisor}^  meat  inspector  working 
at  G&G  stole  some  diced  beef  to  prepare  a  good  stew. 

How  To  Steal 

One  female  inspector,  Ms.  Xadja  Hover-Booth,  told  how  she  was 
taught  to  steal  a  roast  the  first  day  on  the  job  by  a  senior  inspector. 


■  Dopnrtment  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Hypothetical  Marketbasket  Survey, 
fall.  ll>7r). 

"  Kevin  Fagau,  subcommittee  staff  intervievr. 
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.  .  .  when  you  are  doiii":  your  iuspectioii,  you  have  a  whole 
bunch  of  boxes  next  to  3-ou  and  when  you  do  the  fat  test,  you 
have  to  take  out  a  sam])le  from  each  box  and  ]Mit  it  in  a  bag 
and  put  that  in  a  bio:.2:er  bag.  So  you  are  doing  the  ground  beef 
and  when  you  are  about  half  way  through  that,  a'ou  look  at 
an  oven  roast  and  you  just  take  out  the  roast  and  stuil'  it  in 
a  bag  with  the  ground  beef  and  cover  it  up  with  the  ground 
beef> 

She  stole  so  that  she  could  feed  her  roommates  and  fellow  inspec- 
tors— oftentimes  at  their  request. 

The  G&G  managers  later  began  wTapping  up  the  meat  for  Ms. 
Hoyor-Booth.  On  three  occasions  they  tilled  up  her  mother's  car 
trunk  \\'ith  roasts  and  hamburger  meat  when  she  came  to  visit  her 
daughter.  This  meat  was  never  requested,  but  nevertheless  was 
accepted  graciously.  Low  pa}',  coupled  w^th  the  above  average  cost 
of  living  in  the  Boston  area,  increased  these  temptations  for  meat 
inspectors. 

Not  Doing  the  Job 

Prior  to  the  audit  team  findings  in  July  1975  and  before  any  cor- 
rective action  had  been  initiated  in  the  Boston  unit,  it  was  not  un- 
common to  walk  into  the  unit  imd  find  officers  and  enlisted  person- 
nel alike  playing  poker  for  anywhere  from  a  penny  to  50  cents  a  hand. 
Individuals  who  played  in  these  games  did  not  particularly  feel  that 
they  were  delinquent  in  their  duty,  always  assuring  that  someone 
else  covered  the  plant  to  which  he  w^as  assigned.  Consistently  one 
could  find  the  NCOIC  (Xon-Commissioned  Officer  in  Charge)  in  the 
game.  His  duties  were  to  see  that  all  plants  were  sufficiently  staffed, 
that  the  paperwork  was  being  completed  correctly,  and  that  the 
''meat  team"  inspectors  were  properly  supervised  and  trained.  Lead- 
ership and  the  enforcement  of  discipline  were  the  keystones  of  his 
position. 

Plants  were,  however,  not  sufficiently  staffed — some  onl}'  had  one 
very  junior  and  inexperienced  inspector  handling  a  full  day's  work- 
load. Paperwork  was  not  being  handled  accurately.  Sampling  plans 
were  not  being  kept  on  file  or  turned  in.  An  attempt  by  the  OIC 
(Officer  In  Charge)  to  stop  or  cut  back  the  poker  playing  was  rebuffed. 
Discipline  was  practically  nonexistent. 

Ox  THE  Job  Traixixg 

On  the  Job  Training  (OJT)  was  a  farce.  The  second  senior  enlisted 
man,  a  sergeant  ffi'st  class,  had  the  primary  responsibility  of  roving 
from  meat  plant  to  meat  plant,  assuring  that  all  problems  were  being 
handled  properly.  He  was  to  see  that  young  and  inexperienced  inspec- 
tors were  trained  and  supervised  and,  that  his  expertise  and  leadership 
were  available  if  and  when  needed.  This  individual  had  difficulty 
getting  to  work  on  time — often  arriving  around  11  a.m.  Plants  usually 
begin  production  around  7  a.m.  Frequently  he  would  disappear  shortly 
after  coming  to  work  or  in  the  afternoon.  He  worked  a  second  job  in 


»Hearinirs  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Federal  Spendinjr  Practices,  Efficiency,  and  Open 
Government,  May  10,  12,  13,  and  Sept.  21  and  23,  1976.  94th  Cong.,  2d  sess..  p.  9. 
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the  evenings  as  a  security  guard  for  a  department  store.  Repeated 
counseling  sessions  by  the  OIC  failed  to  improve  his  work  habits. 

What  To  Do  With  New  Recruits 

When  the  three  female  ins})ectors  arrived  in  Boston  they  learned 
that  no  preparation  had  been  made  for  them  with  respect  to  living 
accommodations.  After  living  in  a  male  specialist's  one-room  studio 
apartment  for  1  month  because  they  didn't  have  enough  money  among 
them  to  rent  a  place,  their  sergeant  finally  took  them  out  to  Arlington, 
a  suburb  approximately  18  miles  North  of  Boston,  where  the}^  found 
a  house  to  rent. 

No  Money  for  Rent 

Investigators  were  advised  that  young  veterinary  inspectors  being 
sent  to  their  first  assignment  after  completing  the  8-week  basic  food 
inspection  training  course  have  about  $300  in  their  pockets,  saved 
during  the  time  they  are  attending  school.  The  young  recruits  are 
then  sent  on  a  2-week  vacation  prior  to  i-eporting  for  their  first  duty 
assignment.  Many  young  inspectors  arrived  at  their  new  job  with 
very  little  cash  remaining  after  the  vacation.  Accordingly,  supplements 
to  their  income,  such  as  stolen  meat,  were  duly  appreciated. 

Commuting  Difficulties 

Nadja  Hoyer-Booth  borrowed  $400  from  the  G&G  managers  so 
that  she  could  bu}^  a  car  to  help  ease  the  commuting  difficulties. 
Sometimes  the  WAC's  could  hitch  a  ride  with  one  of  the  sergeants 
who  lived  nearby.  But  since  all  worked  different  hours  and  different 
assignments,  it  was  more  likely  that  each  had  to  first  take  the  bus 
to  the  subway  station,  ride  the  subway  for  a  distance,  and  then  walk 
or  take  another  bus  on  to  the  imit  office  located  some  quarter  mile  from 
the  subway  station — arriving  between  6:30  and  6:45  a.m.  This  meant 
that  some  had  to  get  up  as  early  as  4:30  a.m.  Upon  arriving  at  the 
office,  they  were  transferred  to  their  i)lants  by  one  of  the  three  trucks 
supplied  the  unit.  One  inspector,  who  elected  to  commute  directly  to 
the  plant,  estimated  that  his  commuting  costs  per  month  were  around 
$40  out  of  his  own  pocket. 

Join  the  Army,  See  the  World,  Pay  Your  Own  Way 

For  individuals  with  a  family,  the  housing  question  was  even  more 
frustrating.  Competition  for  leased  housing  is  extremely  keen.  One 
inspector  applying  for  government  housing  learned  it  would  be  about 
22  months  before  he  could  be  accommodated  because  of  the  very  long 
waiting  list  in  the  Boston  area.  ROTC  instructors  are  eligible  for 
leased  housing  under  the  Fort  Devens  Director  of  Industrial  Opera- 
tions' Office.  Food  inspectors  are  not.  This  particular  inspector,  a 
sergeant  first  class  with  I8/2  years'  experience  in  the  Veterinary 
Corps,  was  promised  leased  housing  and /or  monetary  assistance  when 
he  was  transferred  to  Boston  in  August  1975.  Selected  for  his  ex])eri- 
ence,  temperament  and  skill,  he  was  charged  with  j)utting  Boston  back 
in  shape  as  the  new  NCOIC.  He  was  advised  that  special  arrange- 
ments would  be  made  for  him  to  be  eligrible  for  leased  housin^:. 
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His  housing  in  Boston  cost  him  $385  per  month,  including  all 
utilities.  This  does  not  comi)are  favorably  to  his  previous  rent  on  base 
of  $178.  His  car  insurance  escalated  from  $206  to  $385  per  year — 
thanks  to  living  in  the  Boston  area.  His  comnuiting  costs,  including 
gas,  maintenance  and  the  travel  expenses  for  his  four  children  to  go  to 
and  from  school,  cost  him  $32  per  week,  compared  to  $8  per  week  at 
his  former  post.  The  commissary,  located  18  miles  away  from  where  he 
lived  in  Boston,  was  utilized  for  only  60  percent  of  the  grocery  sho])- 
ping  compiired  to  100  percent  at  2  miles  travel-time  in  the  past  job. 
For  rent  alone,  he  found  that  he  was  having  to  dig  into  his  savings  to 
the  tune  of  $100  per  month  in  order  to  ''afford"  the  Boston  assignment. 

In  August  1976,  a  year  after  he  arrived,  accommodations  were 
finall}^  arranged  for  the  sergeant  and  his  family  to  live  at  Fort  Devens. 
This  entailed  a  transfer  of  duty  assignment. 

No   SUPERVISON 

As  mentioned  previous^,  the  sergeant  first  class  charged  with  roving 
the  meat  plants  and  on-the-job  training  of  inspectors  did  not  do  his 
job.  This  behavior  was  not  corrected  b}^  the  ^;COIC,  the  officers,  cr 
the  Veterinar}-  Colonel  at  the  Fort  Devens  MEDDAC  (Medical  De- 
partment Activity),  charged  with  overviewing  the  four  units  under 
his  command.  Neither  did  any  of  these  individuals  assume  the  resj^on- 
sibilities. 

The  two  officers  assigned  to  Boston  prior  to  the  fall  of  1975  often 
could  be  found  pla^dng  poker.  They  also  requested  meat  to  be  stolen 
for  them  by  lower  level  inspectors. 

The  tln-ee  captains  who  replaced  the  two  outgoing  Doctors  of 
Veterinar}^  Medicine  (DVMs)  were  fresh  out  of  veterinary  school, 
having  completed  the  same  iDasic  8-week  food  inspection  course  as 
the  young  private  E-2  enlisted  men.  The  captains  expressed  shock 
and  dissatisfaction  to  find  themselves  placed  in  a  food  inspection 
mission.  They  felt  their  assignments  were  a  mismatch  to  their  training. 
Frustrated,  they  became  somewhat  detached  from  the  inner  workings 
of  the  unit.  Instead,  the}^  spent  much  of  their  time  \^Titing  letters  to 
their  Congressmen,  various  veterinary  journals  and  others  protesting 
the  use  of  DVMs  in  the  food  inspection  role. 

Not  a  Food  Inspector 

The  following  exchange  in  the  hearings  between  Senator  \Yeicker 
and  Captain  James  Flom,  former  OIC  of  the  Boston  unit,  is  telling: 

Senator  Weicker  :  You  and  your  fellow  captains  in  the  Bos- 
ton imit,  how  did  you  view  this  duty? 

Captain  Flom:  Again,  I  think  I  can  only  express  my  own 
opinions  here.  They  are  probably  shared  by  other  captains. 
I  felt  ...  I  feel  that  I  am  a  veterinarian.  I  do  not  feel  that 
I  am  a  food  inspector,  and  I  made  my  views  ver\^  clear  very 
early  on  this  point. 

I  think  that  it  is  fairly  easy  to  see,  when  you  compare  the 
curricula  of  a  veterinarian  school  with  the  duties  expected 
after  gxaduation,  you  are  not  prepared  for  the  duties  you  are 
expected  to  perform  out  of  veterinary-  school. 
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Captains  axd  Privates  Trained  the  Same 

And,  later  in  conversation  with  Senator  Chiles: 

Senator  Chiles:  We  had  testimony  yesterday — in  our  last 
hearing,  and  we  were  talkins:  about  people  who  had  Di  days' 
training:  on  red  meat  who  told  us  they  would  learn  their  jobs 
from  the  people  they  were  supposed  to  be  inspecting. 

Captain  Floi\i:  Yes,  Sir,  that  is  correct,  and  that  is  not  an 
uncommon  finding  in  the  field,  that  the  vendor  does  train 
some  of  the  military  inspectors  in  whatever  area  the}^  are 
working  in. 

Senator  Chiles:  That  is  not  offering  much  in  the  way  of 
leadership  to  these  people  who  are  just  coming  into  service 
or  enlisted  personnel,  is  it  captain? 

Captain  Flom:  No,  Sir,  it  is  not.  But  in  order  to  train,  you 
have  to  understand  that  area  yourself.  I,  myself  did  not  feel 
when  I  entered  the  service  that  I  had  the  ability  to  train  any- 
one. I  came  out  of  the  same  school  that  the  privates  came  out 
of,  so  essentially  we  were  on  the  same  level. ^^^ 

More  Frustration 

The  veterinary  colonel  at  the  Fort  Devens  MEDDAC  visited  the 
Boston  unit  monthly  or  less.  He,  too,  had  been  frustrated  by  the 
system.  When  he  learned  that  three  newly  graduated  captains  had 
been  assigned  to  the  tough  demanding  meat  area  served  by  the  Boston 
unit,  he  attempted  through  the  Health  Services  Command  to  trade 
one  or  two  of  them  for  a  major  with  experience  in  food  inspection. 
His  efforts  were  rebuffed.  The  colonel  himself  visited  the  branch  in- 
frequently, once  a  month  or  less,  and  offered  no  real  leadership  in 
solving  problems  in  the  unit. 

Mission  Failure 

A  veterinary  food  inspection  team  making  annual  supervisor}' 
visits  out  of  the  Health  Services  Command  headquarters  in  Texas 
repeatedly  reported  that  the  Boston  branch  lacked  sufficient  number 
of  personnel,  as  well  as  individuals  with  training  and  experience. 

A  similar  plea  came  from  the  NCOIC,  Sergeant  Reidinger,  shortly- 
after  his  assignment  to  Boston.  In  a  ''to  whom  it  may  concern"  letter 
dated  May  15,  1974,  which  Reidinger  hand  delivered  to  Veterinary 
Lieutenant  Colonel  George  Orthy  at  Fort  Devens,  he  stated: 

This  unit  is  fast  approaching  the  point  of  complete  mission 
failure  .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  workload  and  working  conditions  are  fast 
approaching  the  point  of  no  return.  It  is  just  a  matter  of 
doing  the  best  j^ou  can  or  getting  by — there  are  so  many  areas 
of  concern  that  token  patching  is  all  that  is  being  done.  The 
system  needs  a  comi:)lete  overhaul. 

Reidinger  testified  later  that  this  letter  was  written  prior  to  his 
niouetary  arrangement  with  the  G&G  management. 


•"  Ilenrlnffs,  pp.  78-81. 
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In  summary,  the  Boston  veterinary  unit  was  ripe  for  a  breakdown. 
The  officers,  ill-trained  and  ill-suited  for  food  insjiection,  felt  the  duty 
beneath  their  dignity.  Enlisted  personnel  were  both  immature  and 
inexperienced.  Leadership  and  motivation  were  completely  absent. 
Supervision  was  totally  inadequate  and  information  that  was  passed  on 
to  the  Health  Services  Command  about  the  insufficiencies  of  the  Boston 
unit  was  ignored. 

G&G  Packing  Company 

G&G  Packing  Company,  of  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  owned  and 
operated  by  Harry  and  Frank  Goldberg  (no  relation),  opened  for 
business  on  April  28,  1974.  Hired  as  manager  of  the  plant,  Fred 
Romano  had  approximately  38  years  of  experience  in  the  meat  business. 
His  assistant  manager,  Frank  Ravasini,  also  had  many  years  of  similar 
experience.  Both  had  previously  worked  for  Central  Beef  Company, 
located  in  Boston,  which  had  fabricated  meat  for  the  military  for  some 
30  years. 

Blue  Ribbon  Packing  Company,  also  owned  and  operated  by 
Harry  and  Frank  Goldberg,  was  the  sister  company  to  G&G.  Located 
in  Hamden,  Connecticut,  Blue  Ribbon  had  recently  undergone  a 
rough  time  w^ith  the  military  inspection  system.  A  team  of  military 
''meat  experts"  had  spent  a  month's  time  at  Blue  Ribbon  ''re-train- 
ing" the  inspectors  there  who  had  complained  that  they  didn't  know 
what  they  were  doing.  Following  that  on-the-job  training  session, 
those  same  inspectors  consistently  rejected  Blue  Ribbon  products  for 
about  6  weeks — bending  over  backwards  to  make  sure  that  the  inspec- 
tion procedures  and  specifications  were  followed  to  the  letter.  The 
"get  tough"  period  was  short-lived.  The  inspectors  were  transferred. 

Steaking  Operation  at  Blue  Ribbon 

All  shipments  of  meat  carcass  and  boxed  beef  were  received  in 
Boston  at  G&G.  Cuts  used  for  roasts  and  steaks  were  labeled,  placed 
in  bins,  frozen  and  sent  by  truck  to  the  Blue  Ribbon  plant  via  Tri- 
State  Trucking  Company,  of  Chelsea,  Massachusetts,  which  ex- 
clusively hauled  between  the  two  companies.  With  the  opening  of 
G&G  in  Boston,  the  Hamden  plant  converted  to  strictly  a  machine 
operation.  Young,  part-time  students  under  the  direction  of  Frank 
Goldberg  and  Harry's  son-in-law,  Fred  Testa,  tempered,  formed  and 
sliced  the  steaks  and  tenderized  the  roasts  to  meet  militaiy  contract 
specifications. 

G&G  To  Be  a  Legal  Operation 

Fred  Romano  indicated  that  when  he  was  hired  by  Harry  Goldberg 
in  early  1974,  it  was  wdth  the  specific  mention  that  G&G  was  to  be  a 
legal  operation. 

Within  4  months,  Romano  testified,  all  that  changed. 

The  initial  illegal  act  at  G&G  involved  the  surreptitious  inclusion 
of  a  30,000  pound  diced  beef  contract,  rejected  at  destination  for 
temperature,  into  new  G&G  contracts.  It  took  3  days  to  accomplish 
the  switch.  The  procedure  required  the  replacement  of  Blue  Ribbon 
box  top  covers,  which  list  contract  number,  production  dates  and 
destination,  with  G&G  covers  and  new  data. 
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Reportedly,  this  only  occurred  a  single  time,  but  it  was  the  first 
signal  to  the  former  Central  Beef  workers,  now  working  at  G&G, 
that  it  was  to  be  ''business  as  usual." 

The  old  Central  Beef  team  included  Fred  Romano,  Frank  Ravasini, 
George  Ravasini,  Edward  Kehl,  Otis  Day,  Eddie  Booth,  and  William 
''Bull"  Johnson.  Military  officials  had  suspected  for  years  fraudulent 
activity  at  Central  Beef,  but  could  not  catch  them  at  it. 

Reidinger  Is  Bribed 

At  G&G,  Harry  Goldberg,  through  Frank  Goldberg's  previous 
acquaintanceship  with  the  senior  enlisted  man  at  the  Boston  Veterinary 
Branch,  NCOIC  Sergeant  Charles  Reidinger,  arranged  an  exchange. 
For  monetary  reimbursement  there  would  be  ''no  hassle."  In  August 
or  September  of  1974,  4  to  5  months  after  G&G  opened.  Sergeant 
Reidinf^er  interpreted  his  agreement  to  mean  that  easygoing  and 
inexperienced  inspectors  would  be  placed  in  the  G&G  plant.  For  this 
he  was  initially  paid  $200  per  month  by  Harry  Goldberg.  It  was 
delivered  in  person  by  Goldberg  who  usually  flew  into  Boston  each 
Tuesday  to  look  in  on  the  operations  at  the  plant.  Frank  Goldberg 
infrequently  came  to  Boston,  remaining  in  Connecticut  to  oversee 
the  Blue  Ribbon  operation.  In  November  or  December  1974  Rei- 
dinger's  payments  were  increased  to  $400  per  month.  He  estimates 
that  he  received  a  total  of  some  $3,200-$3,600  from  the  Goldbergs. 

Prostitutes 

Sergeant  Reidinger's  relationship  with  Frank  Goldberg  had  begun 
about  a  year  prior  to  the  opening  of  G&G  when  Reidinger  had  visited 
the  then  senior  NCOIC  in  New  Haven,  Sergeant  Kevin  Smith,  over  a 
weekend.  Inquiring  about  the  possibility  of  being  "fixed  up"  with  a 
prostitute,  Reidinger  was  referred  b}^  Smith  to  Frank  Goldberg.  At 
this  time  Reidinger  was  stationed  in  Bayonne,  New  Jersey,  and  did 
not  know  that  he  and  Goldberg  would  later  meet  up  in  Boston.  On 
three  separate  occasions  Reidinger  requested  the  favors  of  prostitutes 
and  received  them  gratis  from  Frank  Goldberg.  During  Reidinger's 
tenure  as  NCOIC  of  the  Boston  veterinary  unit  he  requested  call  girls 
paid  for  by  Frank  Goldberg  on  10  other  occasions.  In  Boston,  on  three 
other  occasions,  Reidinger  asked  Fred  Romano  to  fix  him  up.  Romano 
did  so. 

Pacheco  on  the  Take 

Manuel  Pacheco,  an  ex-Army  sergent,  had  20  years'  experience  in 
food  inspection  before  retiring  and  staying  on  in  the  Boston  branch  as  a 
Civil  Service  food  inspector  for  the  military.  He  was  reputed  to  be 
quite  knowledgeable  about  food  inspection;  had  once  been  involved  in 
writing  a  fish  specification;  and,  was  considered  to  be  honest,  capable 
and  "the  best"  Boston  had  to  ofl'er. 

Testifying  before  the  subconnnittee,  Pacheco  stated  that  Harry 
Goldberg  had  ap])roached  him  in  early  summer  of  1974,  soon  after  he 
arrived  at  G&G,  and  asked  him  to  accept  money  in  exchange  for  "not 
hassUng  the  enii)loyees  and  not  getting  in  there  and  tearing  up  the 
place   and  causing  all  kinds  of    i)roblems."^^   Pacheco  added,    "He 
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didn't  say  that  I  would  be  conii)ollcd  to  do  anything  shady  or  under- 
handed for  this." 

At  first,  the  ex-sert^^eant  did  not  accept  money,  but  when  a})proached 
repeatedh^  he  a^creed.  No  fif^ure  was  established.  Pacheco  was  to 
receive  $50  ]^er  week  at  first,  o;raduallv  increasin^:  to  $400.  He  estimates 
that  he  received  a  total  of  some  $8,000  to  $11,000  from  Harry  Gold- 
berg. Pacheco  and  Reidinger  were  each  unaware  of  the  other's  finan- 
cial arrangements. 

No  Overtime  for  Civil  Service 

For  a  while,  Pacheco  asserts,  the  o])eration  of  the  plant  ran  smoothly. 
However,  Civil  Service  only  paid  him  for  a  40-hour  week.  A  request 
from  the  Boston  unit  to  Ilealth  Services  command  that  Pacheco  be 
paid  overtime  w^as  denied,  so  sometimes  he  only  put  in  a  4-day  week, 
or  shortened  hours,  making  sure  not  to  exceed  the  required  40-hour 
week.  He  got  a  little  lax  with  his  inspection  duties  and  time  spent  in 
the  plant.  Pacheco  felt,  however,  that  the  G&G  product  was  w^hole- 
some  so  he  was  not  overly  concerned. 

No  USDA  Certificates  for  Grade 

In  fall  of  1974,  when  his  weekly  remuneration  increased  to  $200 
Pacheco  was  approached  by  the  plant  manager,  Fred  Romano,  who 
told  him  that  loads  of  meat  coming  in,  while  rolled  and  graded 
''Choice"  or  ''Good",  had  no  USDA  certificates  to  accompany  them. 
Certificates  are  required  b}^  military  regulations  and  serve  as  a  control. 
When  Pacheco  requested  a  ruling  on  this  from  DPSC,  Philadelphia,  he 
was  advised,  "Well,  as  long  as  it  has  the  grade  rolled  on  it,  I  see 
nothing  wrong.  What  do  you  think?"  ^^  Henceforce,  Pacheco  accepted 
meat  without  USDA  certificates. 

Carcass  Meat  Not  Rolled  for  Grade 

Next,  carcass  meat  began  to  arrive  which  was  not  rolled,  not  graded, 
and  oftentimes  aged.  Pacheco  testified  to  the  subcommittee  that 
while  these  carcasses  contained  the  USDA  seal  for  being  disease-free 
and  uncontaminated,  they  were  not  of  the  highest  quality — sometimes 
not  even  "Good,"  referring  to  the  USDA  meat  grading  standard. 
He  did  not  feel  the  expired  dates  were  significant  and  continued  to 
accept  the  raw  product. 

G(feG  and  Blue  Ribbon  ])roduced  in  four  primary  categories;  roasts, 
steaks,  diced  beef,  and  ground  beef.  Militar}^  specifications  require 
that  all  roasts  and  steaks  be  produced  from  raw  material  labeled 
USDA  "Choice".  Diced  beef  must  be  prepared  from  meat  graded 
"Good"  or  better,  and  hamburger  must  be  derived  from  USDA  grade 
"Utilit^^"  or  better.  If  an^^  questions  were  asked,  Romano  told  Pacheco 
to  tell  any  military  officers  visiting  the  plant  that  the  lower  grades 
were  being  used  for  hamburger.  Edward  Kehl,  the  G&G  quality 
control  representative  (QCR)  recounted  that  some  "Choice"  meat 
was  always  ordered  for  use  in  the  plant  just  in  case  any  brass  came 
around  asking  questions. 
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''You  Got  the  Feeling  They  Owned  You" 

With  the  arrival  of  large  shipments  of  ungraded  boxed  beef,  Pacheco 
balked,  taking  the  matter  up  with  Romano  and  Ravasini.  They 
agreed  to  cut  back.  If  they  did  at  all,  it  was  imperceptible  to  Pacheco. 
Shortly  thereafter,  Pacheco  got  into  a  second  altercation  with  the 
management  over  the  almost  exclusive  use  of  ungraded  meat.  At  this 
time,  Sargeant  Reidinger  was  called  in.  Again,  the  management  agreed 
to  cut  back  on  the  use  of  ungraded  meat.  Again,  they  failed  to  do  so. 
Pacheco  frustrated,  later  told  the  subcommittee,  "you  got  the  feeling 
they  owned  you."  The  supervisor  could  do  nothing  to  correct  the 
situation  without  exposing  his  own  illegal  relationship  with  G&G. 

Knuckle  Substitution 

Edward  Kehl  testified  that  about  this  same  time,  Frank  Ravasini 
came  up  with  an  idea  of  substituting  the  knuckle  for  top  sirloin  butt 
on  the  grDl  steaks.  In  sounding  out  his  idea  with  Kehl,  Ravasini 
figured  out  a  way  he  could  pull  oft  the  substitution  of  the  cheaper  and 
tougher  cut.  There  is  a  covering  of  fat  on  the  knuckle  which  is  usually 
trimmed  away.  The  top  sirloin  butt  cut  also  has  a  covering  of  fat 
which  is  left  on  up  to  ji  inch  of  thickness.  By  leaving  the  cover  on  the 
knuckle  and  placing  it  in  the  steaking  machine  in  a  certain  way, 
Ravasini  was  convinced  he  could  fool  the  military.  And  so,  Kehl 
testified,  he  made  up  some  samples,  showed  them  to  Harry  Goldberg 
and  received  the  go-ahead. 

Fraudulent  Activity  Increases 

Pacheco's  payments  increased  to  $400  per  week.  He  suspected 
substitution  with  the  arrival  of  so  many  knuckle  cuts  into  the  plant. 
More  and  more,  G&G  purchased  boxed  knuckle  cuts.  Steven  Goldberg, 
Harry's  son,  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  ordering  all  meat, 
was  advised  by  Ravasini  when  the  knuckle  cuts  shipped  from  certain 
companies  could  not  be  used  for  the  substitution  because  they  weren't 
large  enough.  Legitimatel}^,  according  to  military  specifications,  the 
knuckle  can  be  used  for  oven  roasts  and  formed  swiss  steaks.  But 
at  Blue  Ribbon  the}"  were  also  fraudulently  used  for  formed  grill 
steaks  which  are  supposed  to  be  cut  from  the  ribeye,  top  sirloin  butt, 
or  loin  strip.  Kehl  estimated  that  grill  steaks  from  Blue  Ribbon 
were  100  percent  knuckle  beginning  in  late  1974  and  continuing  \\p 
through  July,  1975.'^ 

At  this  time,  grill  steaks  were  selling  from  just  under  $8  j^er  pound 
up  to  almost  $4  per  pound  in  June  of  1975.  The  substitution  was 
saving  G&G  as  much  as  $2  per  pound. 

Production  at  G&G  was  more  than  doubling,  increasing  from 
40,000  to  80,000  to  100,000  ])Ounds  per  day.  Had  anyone  been  paying 
attention  at  the  Defense  Personnel  Support  Center  in  Philadelphia, 
the  production  rate  should  have  been  a  key  indicator  that  proper 
inspections  were  not  being  performed. 
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Fringe  Benefits 

Pacheco  stated  he  was  taking  meat  whenever  he  wanted — some- 
times putting  in  a  special  order.  He  also  took  hquor  from  the  ])lant 
at  will. 

Reidinger  asked  for,  and  was  given  an  air  conditioner  for  use  in  his 
home.  It  was  later  returned  at  Ravasini's  request  w^hen  the  various 
investigations  began.  Reidinger  was  told  to  drive  to  a  certain  Howard 
Johnson's  Restaurant  and  leave  the  car  unlocked.  When  he  returned 
to  his  car  the  air  conditioner  was  gone. 

Other  inspectors  assigned  to  the  G&G  plant  were  also  taken  care 
of.  Nadja  Hoyer-Booth  was  given  meat  for  herself  and  her  fellow 
inspectors,  three  trunkloads  of  meat  for  her  mother,  three  tailor-made 
suits  of  clothing  for  her  birthday,  two  football  tickets  to  a  Patriots 
game,  a  round  trip  airplane  ticket  to  New  York,  and  loans  of  $200 
each  from  Fred  Romano  and  Frank  Ravasini.  The  loans  were  so  that 
Nadja  could  buy  her  car.  When  she  attempted  to  repay  the  money  with 
her  tax  refund  check,  it  was  not  accepted.  Fred  Romano  also  en- 
tertained Nadja  for  dinner  on  occasion  and  once  treated  her  to  a 
weekend  on  Cape  Cod  where  she  had  her  portrait  done.  There  were 
other  small  and  less  significant  gifts  for  Nadja — perfume  for  example — 
all  of  which  were  covered,  according  to  testimony  by  Romano,  by 
petty  cash  money  or  Romano's  $50  per  week  expense  account  at 
G&G. 

While  at  various  times  there  were  other  Army  inspectors  in  G&G, 
Pacheco,  Nadja,  and  another  young,  inexperienced  inspector,  Sharon 
Dalton,  were  the  mainstays. 

Sleeping  on  the  Job 

Sharon  Dalton  had  varying  duties  which  more  often  than  not 
required  little  of  her  time.  Dalton  admitted  to  subcommittee  investi- 
gators that  she  was  ill-equipped  to  perform  end-item  inspections  and 
did  not  know  enough  about  meat  to  oversee  in-process  inspections.  She 
was  usually  found  in  the  room  just  off  the  manager's  office  watching 
television  and  resting  on  the  sofa. 

Alienation 

Dalton  further  indicated  that  she  never  passed  her  8-week  food  in- 
spection course.  She  stated  that  her  class  was  domg  so  poorly-,  orders 
came  down  that  no  final  examination  would  be  administered.  While 
investigators  were  not  able  to  substantiate  this  claim,  it  was  learned 
that  this  was  not  an  extraordinary  occurrence  for  classes  in  the  past, 
although  it  was  strongly  denied  that  it  occurs  presently.  Not  only 
does  Dalton's  claim  impugn  the  training  program  for  vet  inspectors, 
but  is  another  example  of  ways  in  which  these  troops  became  demoral- 
ized. Dalton  commented  that  her  lack  of  training  embittered  her  and 
made  her  feel  worthless  since  she  had  joined  the  Army  in  the  hopes  of 
learning  a  skill. 
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More  Fringe  Benefits 

Lorie  Eames,  another  female  inspector  who  sometimes  worked  at 
G&G  allegedly  purchased  ''hot  tires"  from  an  employee  at  G&G. 
Someone  else  also  arranged  for  her  to  get  an  inspection  sticker  for  her 
car.  She  was  the  recipient  of  perfume  at  Christmas,  a  lunch  or  two,  and 
worked  for  a  time  on  weekends  at  Fred  Romano's  brother's  bakery. 

Steak  and  egg  breakfasts  were  periodically  prepared  at  the  plant  in 
which  Ho3'er-Booth,  Pacheco  and  Dalton  participated.  They  always 
had  access  to  the  cofi'ee  and  helped  themselves  to  free  donuts  whenever 
they  were  available. 

Romano  and  Ravasini  threw  birthday  parties  for  the  Army  inspec- 
tors, as  well  as  their  own  mid-management  personnel.  For  these 
Reidinger  drove  over  from  the  unit  office.  Cakes  were  baked  by  Fred 
Romano's  brother.  Liquor  was  served  and  presents  exchanged.  The 
girls  were  given  inexpensive  perfume  and  the  men  received  a  bottle  of 
liquor.  All  of  this  was  to  insure  ''good  relations." 

"Send  Me  Back  to  Artillery" 

Conscientious  inspectors  were  quickly  removed  from  G&G.  Ser- 
geant John  Ciu-tain  was  assigned  to  G&G  for  approximately  a  6-week 
period.  He  noticed  that  end-item  inspections  were  not  being  performed 
properly,  lotting  procedures  were  not  followed,  and  he  made  his  com- 
plaints knowTi.  All  samples  were  being  pulled  from  the  top,  he  said, 
rather  than  randomly  as  required.  Curtain  found  the  place  mass 
confusion.  As  a  "re-tread"  he  was  new  at  the  food  inspection  business, 
having  been  rec3^cled  out  of  his  chosen  field,  artillerA'.  Curtain  couldn't 
keep  up  with  bins  of  meat  being  shuffled  between  the  various  rooms, 
a  practice  commonly  employed  by  vendors  with  a  mind  toward  cheat- 
ing. When  he  did  his  end-item  inspection  he  attempted  to  follow 
proper  procedure.  This  swiftly  earned  him  a  transfer  to  class  IV 
inspection  (condition,  count  and  temperature)  at  the  nearby  Water- 
town  cold  storage  warehouse. 

Persona  Non  Grata 

Sp.  4  Kevin  Fagan  was  never  permitted  an  assignment  to  G&G, 
even  upon  his  own  request  to  Reidinger.  Fagan,  transferred  to  Bos- 
ton in  the  spring  of  1974,  had  previously  worked  at  Blue  Ribbon.  He 
and  another  fellow  inspector  were  the  ones  who  had  blown  the  whistle 
on  Blue  Ribbon,  rejecting  all  products  for  6  weeks.  On  the  two  occa- 
sions he  visited  G&G  Fagan  was  greeted  at  the  door,  escorted  through, 
and  rushed  out  again. 

What  was  going  on  at  G&G  for  a  year  and  a  half  permitted  the 
Goldbergs  to  have  a  vast  competitive  edge  over  all  other  military 
meat  suppliers.  The  subcommittee  was  luiable  to  calculate  the  amount 
of  money  illegally  earned  by  the  Goldbergs,  but  it  can  be  safely  esti- 
mated that  their  fraudulent  practices  netted  them  in  the  neighborhood 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  per  week. 
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Fraudulent  Activity  Outlined 

In  addition  to  the  practices  already  outlined — use  of  ungraded 
meat,  no  USDA  certiticates  for  o:rade,  out-of-date  beef,  and  sul)- 
stitution  of  knuckle  for  top  sirloin  butt  on  grill  steaks,  G&G  and 
Blue  Ribbon  engaged  in  other  illegal  activities.  They: 

did  not  conduct  end-item  inspections  as  required  by  military 
regulations; 

extended  the  cut  on  the  ribeye  into  the  chuck  which  allowed 
them  to  include  a  cheaper  cut  with  the  more  expensive  cut; 

falsely  stamped  boxes  using  stamps  turned  over  to  them  by 
Army  inspectors ; 

used  overweight  beef   carcasses   disallowed  by  specifications 
and; 

tenderized  roasts  twice  rather  than  the  required  three  times, 
saving  on  production  time. 

G&G  Becomes  Another  Company 

In  August  1975  when  the  findings  of  the  DoD  audit  team  were 
announced,  G&G  and  Blue  Ribbon  laid  off  their  employees.  Fred 
Romano  arranged  for  the  commercial  sale  of  all  meat  in  the  freezer. 
Since  representatives  of  the  Health  Services  command  were  in  and 
out  of  the  Boston  area  and  G&G  plant  from  August  to  October,  all 
meat  was  moved  into  the  adjacent,  Gerard  Freezer,  which  was  not 
owned  by  G&G  officials  and  where  ungraded  meat  could  be  protected 
from  discovery.  There  was  an  abortive  attempt  to  reopen  the  plant  in 
October  1975  but  second  thoughts  prevailed. 

In  December,  Harry  and  Frank  Goldberg  sold  their  equipment  to 
Victor  Levinson  and  S.  David  Leibowitt  of  Fairfield,  and  Weston, 
Connecticut,  respectivel}^  The  new  company  was  to  be  called  Trans 
Country  Packing  and  opened  up  with  the  new  address  of  128  Gerard 
Street,  even  though  the  location  was  the  same  as  G&G's  100  Norfolk 
Avenue. 

Victor  Levinson  is  an  old  friend  of  Hariy  Goldberg's,  and  Frank 
Goldberg  is  known  to  have  a})i)ealed  to  his  former  emplo3'ees  and  at 
least  one  former  military  inspector  to  work  in  the  new  plant.  There 
was  little  difficulty  for  Trans  Country  to  pass  the  pre-award  survey 
other  than  a  scrutiny  of  the  compan^^'s  financial  backers,  a  rearrange- 
ment of  some  procedures  of  operation,  and  the  stipulation  that  Fred 
Romano  and  Steven  Goldberg  not  be  part  of  the  management  team. 
So,  Frank  Ravasini  opened  up  as  the  new  plant  manager  along  w^th 
the  old  G&G  core  which  included:  George  Ravasini,  William  ''Bull" 
Johnson,  Otis  Day  and  Eddie  Booth,  all  mid-level  management 
personnel. 

Trans  Country  Suspended 

Then  a  letter  dated  April  7,  1976,  arrived  at  Trans  Country  Packing 
from  the  DSA  General  Counsel's  office  which  stated  that  Trans 
Country  Packing  had  been  suspended  effective  that  date  from  its 
procuring  activities  with  DSA.  The  reason  given  was  as  follows : 
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This  administrative  action  is  taken  on  the  basis  of  the 
suspension  of  Frank  Ravisini,  Wilham  Johnson  and  Steven 
Goldberg,  currently  key  employes  of  Trans  country,  for  com- 
mitting irregularities  of  a  serious  nature  in  business  dealings 
with  the  Government.  Specifically,  evidence  has  been 
received  that  these  individuals,  while  associates  with  the 
G&G  Packing  Co.,  participated  in  the  improper  substitution 
of  meat  products  for  delivery  to  the  Government  under 
contracts  with  the  Defense  Personnel  Support  Center,  a 
primary  level  field  activity  of  this  Agency. 

Following  that  action  Trans  Country  filed  a  $500,000  suit  against 
DSA  claiming  that  the  company  was  ''arbitrarily,  capriciously  and 
mthout  rational  basis"  suspended  from  doing  business  with  DSA.  The 
suit  is  still  in  the  courts. 

Weakness  in  the  Pre-Award 

The  story  about  Trans  Country  demonstrates  problems  with  the 
pre-award  process.  Investigators  found  several  military  officials 
who  were  horrified  that  Trans  Country  passed  the  pre-award  with 
Frank  Ravasini,  Johnson  and  others  from  the  core  group  returning 
to  that  operation.  The  Defense  Investigative  Service  had  plenty  of 
incriminating  evidence  against  Ravasini  and  Johnson,  yet,  apparently, 
this  was  not  originall}^  correlated  ^nth  the  Defense  Contract  Services 
Administration,  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  pre-award. 

Blue  Ribbon 

Less  is  known  about  Blue  Ribbon  Frozen  Foods  of  Hamden, 
Connecticut.  The  subcommittee  conducted  no  on-site  investigation 
in  the  New  Haven  area.  Knowledge  of  that  plant's  workings  is  drawn 
from  interviews  and  testimony. 

All  bidding,  pa3^roll  and  expense  pa3anents  for  both  plants  were 
out  of  Blue  Ribbon  under  the  direction  of  Harry  Goldberg.  Frank 
Goldberg  ran  the  Blue  Ribbon  shop  insofar  as  the  day-to-day  operation 
of  the  plant  was  concerned.  Frank  Goldberg  knew  meat  and  he  was 
an  expert  on  DoD  specifications.  He  operated  the  Blue  Ribbon  plant 
for  many  years. 

It  was  not  an  uncommon  practice  for  Frank  Goldberg  to  take  visit- 
ing mihtary  officers  to  breakfast,  lunch,  or  dinner.  He  did  the  same  for 
Army  inspectors  assigned  to  the  plant.  Coffee  and  donuts  were  often 
available  to  anyone  working  in  the  plant,  and  he  didn't  seem  to  mind 
when  a  letter  came  down  from  Colonel  Orthy  at  the  Fort  Devens 
MEDDAC  stating  that  organoleptics  (tasting  tests)  were  in  order  for 
the  steaks  produced  at  Blue  Ribbon.  From  that  point  on,  Army  in 
spectors  })repared  steak  lunches  in  the  Army  office  at  noontime,  taking 
home  to  their  freezers  what  they  couldn't  eat  at  work.  When  food  in- 
spector Kevin  Fagan  was  on  assignment  at  Blue  Ribbon,  Frank  twice 
gave  him  8-pound  loin  strips  to  take  home  to  his  family  in  Springfield. 
These  were  unsolicited  b3''  Fagan,  and  he  didn't  feel  it  was  wrong 
to  accept  them.  Fagan  also  borrowed  $20  from  Frank  Goldberg  on 
three  occasions,  each  time  repaying  the  loan. 
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Inspectors  were  on  siicli  mendly  terms  witli  Frank  Goldberg  that 
borrowing  money  from  him  was  not  out  of  the  ordinary.  Two  other 
inspectors  borrowed  from  him — one,  for  the  sum  of  $1,000  for  the 
purchase  of  a  motorcycle,  and  another  $2,000  to  $3,000  for  a  van. 
Both  loans  were  repaid. 

An  FBI  Investigation 

Pfc.  Gerald  Knoell,  once  an  inspector  at  Blue  Ribbon,  was  on 
especially  friendly  terms  with  the  Goldbergs.  He  was  caught  by  his 
fellow  inspectors  stamping  boxes  on  the  weekends  so  that  Army 
rejected  meat  could  be  rec3^cled.  A  Blue  Ribbon  swiss  steak  contract 
had  been  rejected  in  Tampa,  Florida,  for  temperature.  So  that  the 
rejected  product  could  be  worked  back  into  new  contracts  for  Blue 
Ribbon,  Knoell  stamped  new  boxes  for  approval.  When  he  was  later 
transferred  to  Okinawa,  Frank  and  Harry  Goldberg  threw  a  farewell 
party  for  him  at  Casey's  Restaurant  in  New  Haven.  With  Knoell's 
departure,  two  inspectors  reported  his  unethical  behavior.  When 
confronted  ])ersonally,  Knoell  had  threatened  ph^^sical  violence  to 
the  inspectors,  so  they  had  chosen  to  wait  until  he  was  transferred. 
The  incident  was  reported  to  the  FBI  and  was  subsequently  investi- 
gated by  them.  No  charges  were  ever  filed. 

Again  no  Supervision 

A  one-time  senior  NCOIC  in  New  Haven  rarely  went  to  any  of  the 
four  plants  under  his  charge,  preferring  instead  to  remain  at  home. 
Inspectors  were  advised  to  call  him  if  there  was  any  trouble. 

The  New  Bedford  office,  which  had  responsibility  for  the  New 
Haven  unit  rarely  looked  into  the  goings-on  at  New  Haven.  Referring 
to  his  NCOIC  in  the  New  Bedford  unit,  one  inspector  gave  this 
description : 

He  was  a  turkey  as  far  as  I'm  concerned.  He  knew  nothing 
about  meat.  He  never  showed  support.  He  was  scared  of  his 
o\\Ti  shadow.  He'd  walk  into  a  plant — he'd  go  right  u]:>  to  the 
office  and  never  walk  on  the  floor ;  never  ask  how  we  felt  about 
our  jobs — "Are  you  doing  it  correctly?"  He  never  bothered 
asking  these  things,  and  I  never  saw  him  until  I  was  there 
over  a  year,  i* 

Example  after  example  of  such  dereliction  of  duty  and  lack  of 
support  to  troops  in  the  field  were  told  to  staff  investigators.  And 
these  examples  span  the  whole  range  of  officer  and  enlisted  levels. 
Without  a  doubt,  it  was  a  major  factor  in  the  breakdown  of  this 
system.  It's  not  because  two  or  three  military  officers  took  money 
on  the  side  and  accepted  gifts  in  exchange  for  fraud.  It  is  because  no 
one  cared.  Charles  Reidinger  stated  it  best  in  the  following  exchange 
with  Senator  Wiecker: 

Senator  Weicker.  Now,  during  the  course  of  your  testi- 
mony you  indicated  on  more  than  one  occasion  that  you  gave 
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up  and  said  the  hell  with  it.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  super- 
vision of  the  Boston  area  was  directly  in  your  charge,  is  that 
correct,  both  as  to  inspection  method,  to  personnel  lists,  was 
your  duties? 

Mr.  Reidinger.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Weicker.  What  I  would  like  to  know  is  before 
you  reached  the  point  where  you  said  the  hell  with  it,  what 
did  you  do  to  assume  that  the  personnel  were  adequately 
trained,  what  did  you  do  in  the  w^ay  of  your  own  inspections 
of  the  plant  to  see  that  the  rules  would  be  followed? 

Mr.  Reidinger.  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  hell  with 
it  after  3  months,  but  it  took  me  about  3  months  just  to  see 
what  I  was  into.  I  said  I  got  assigned  in  February;  I  think  it 
was  May  when  I  wrote  this  memorandum  to  Fort  Devens 
explaining  w^hat  the  situation  was.  And  it  took  me  this  long. 

Senator  Weicker.  But  the  situation  that  you  were  com- 
plaining about  was  the  very  situation  that  you  helped  create, 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Reidinger.  No,  the  situation  was  there  before,  it  was 
there  when  I  got  there,  and  I  was  trying  to  get  help  and  it 
Avasn't  there.  And  I  didn't  see  the  help  coming  from  higher  uj), 
I  just  didn't  see  it  coming.  It  wasn't  there. ^^ 

Certainly  Reidinger's  actions  cannot  be  excused  because  of  the 
lack  of  responsiveness  he  felt  to  his  needs.  But,  indeed,  much  of  that 
lack  of  support,  glaring  lack  of  leadership  and  failure  to  supervise 
permitted  and  encouraged  the  fraudulent  activities. 


CHAPTER  IV 
HEARINGS 


The  subcommittee  held  5  days  of  public  hearings  on  militar}^  meat 
procurement.  (Investigation  of  Military  Meat  Procurement,  hear- 
ings before  the  Subcommittee  on  Federal  Spending  Practices,  Effi- 
cienc}^  and  Open  Government  of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  United  States  Senate,  94th  Congress,  second  session.) 
A  first  round  of  hearings  were  held  on  May  10,  12,  13,  of  1976.  A 
second,  follow-up  round  was  held  September  21  and  23  of  that  same 
year. 

MAY   10,    12    AND    13 

The  i)uri)ose  of  the  first  round  of  hearings  was  to  present  the  results 
of  the  subcommittee's  field  investigations  in  the  Boston  area,  deter- 
mine the  ])ercoption  held  by  DoD  officials  of  their  ])rocurement  prob- 
lems, ascertain  what  corrective  actions  were  contem])lated  by  the 
Department,  and  ox])lore  (corrective  steps  recommended  by  the  General 
Accounting  office  and  private  vendors. 

MAY    10 

On  May  10,  the  first  day  of  hearings,  the  subcommittee  heard 
from  four  present  and  former  military  meat  inspectors,  a  quality  con- 
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trol  officer  from  G&G  Packing  Company  of  Boston,  and  a  i)lant  man- 
ager from  Blue  Ribbon  Frozen  Foods  of  Hamden,  Connecticut. 

Aside  from  the  plant  manager,  the  witnesses  testified  to  the  circum- 
stances which  led  to  the  com])lete  collai)se  of  the  quality  control 
inspection  ])rogram  within  the  Boston  veterinary  unit.  Inadequate 
housing,  ])ay,  training,  and  inattention  by  superiors  to  appeals  sent 
through  the  chain  of  command  for  more  resources  and  help  were  cited 
by  the  inspectors  as  reasons  for  the  collapse.  The  inspectors  involve- 
ment with  bribery,  fraud,  gratuities  and  jirostitution  were  recounted. 

The  quality  control  officer  for  G&C  told  how  his  com])an\'  took 
advantage  of  inadequacies  in  the  DoD  i)rocurement  system  and  de- 
frauded the  government  of  thousands  of  dollars  daily. 

MAY    12 

On  Ma}^  12  a  civilian  Arra}^  meat  expert  and  six  Army  officers  testi- 
fied. The  six  officers  whose  rank  ranged  from  cai)tain  to  a  major  general 
represented  the  chain  of  command  above  the  military  ins})ectors  who 
had  previous!}'  spoken. 

The  meat  expert  demonstrated  one  wa}'  the  military  was  defrauded. 
Test  results  i)erformed  at  Natick  laboratories  revealed  muscle  substi- 
tution on  grill  steaks  taken  from  a  nation-wide  beef  audit.  An  inferior 
muscle  ''the  knuckle"  was  substituted  to  replace  a  contractual  speci- 
fied ''sirloin  butt."  The  price  differential  per  pound  was  estimated  to 
be  $2. 

The  captain  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  doctor  of  veterinary 
science  degree  did  not  ])re})are  veterinary  officers  for  tasks  related  to 
quality  control  of  product  specifications  on  food.  Training  within 
the  service  was  also  inadequate.  He  s])oke  of  his  awareness  of  an 
officer  and  noncommissioned  personnel  pla3'ing  cards  and  neglecting 
their  duties.  He  professed  awareness  of  instances  where  ap])eals  for  help 
sent  up  the  chain  of  command  went  unheeded  and  described  the  low 
morale  of  the  Boston  veterinary  unit. 

The  other  five  Army  officers  constituted  a  panel.  Prepared  testi- 
mony from  the  panel  described  the  Army  Veterinary  Service  including 
its  six  functional  roles,  of  which  quality  assurance  inspections  and 
sanitary  inspections  of  food  source  establishments  was  merely  one. 
Specific  reference  was  made  to  the  s]jlit  responsibility  between  Defense 
Personnel  Support  Center  (DPSC)  and  Health  Services  Command 
for  the  quality  assurance  function  and  to  the  DoD  policy  objective  to 
rely  upon  a  contractor's  quality  control  results  to  the  maximum  pos- 
sible extent. 

Subcommittee  members  questioned  the  panel  on  several  issues 
presented  in  previous  testimony.  Members  asked  each  panel  partici- 
pant in  the  chain  of  command  who  w^as  accountable  for  responding  to 
appeals  for  help  and  repeated  signals  that  problems  existed.  The 
responses  revealed  mixed  and  confused  accountabilitA^ 

Senator  Chiles  questioned  the  panel  on  wlw  military  specifications 
were  so  complex,  why  prices  of  military  beef  products  were  so  much 
higher  than  what  the  housewife  could  buy  in  the  supermarket,  and 
why  there  was  so  little  competition  between  vendors  in  the  military 
beef  market.  The  Senator  also  queried  w^hy  the  same  set  of  actors  who 
op3rated  the   G&G  Plant  could  be  involved  in  establishing  a  new 
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company,  Trans  Country.  Trans  Country  had  passed  a  pre-award 
survey  and  was  eligible  for  government  contracts. 

MAY  13 

During  the  third  day  of  hearings  six  witnesses  were  heard.  The 
General  Accounting  Office  presented  the  results  of  its  study  on  DoD 
procurement  of  beef  that  had  been  requested  by  the  subcommittee. 
Frank  Bauer,  the  vendor  whose  observations  of  the  military  meat 
market  had  precipitated  the  investigation,  made  suggestions  intended 
to  improve  the  military's  buying  and  qualit}^  assurance  practices.  Abe 
Cohen,  another  vendor  from  Boston  affirmed  Mr.  Bauer's  views. 

The  former  general  manager  of  G&G  Packing  Company  testified 
under  a  grant  of  congressional  use  immunity  and  recounted  his  knowl- 
edge of  how  G&G  Packing  Company  and  its  officials  took  advantage 
of  the  military  system  and  ripped  off  the  military.  The  plant  manager- 
of  Blue  Kibbon  Frozen  Foods  denied  any  knowledge  of  abuses  perpe- 
trated by  the  company. 

The  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Supply,  Mainte- 
nance, and  Services,  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  for 
Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs  appeared  together  and  informed  the 
subcommittee  of  steps  the  Secretary's  Office  and  the  Department  of 
the  Army  planned  to  take. 

General  Accounting  Office 

The  General  Accounting  Office  commented  that  DoD  specifications 
for  beef  products  were  more  stringent  than  required  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  military  services ;  that  the  inspection  program  for  beef  was  not 
effective;  and  that  DoD  contracting  procedures  needed  to  be  improved. 
The  GAO  found  that  stringent  requirements  of  the  beef  specifications 
inhibited  many  meat  packers  from  competing  for  defense  contracts  and 
contributed  directly  to  the  high  cost  of  beef  purchased  by  the  military. 

Price  comparisons  between  meat  bought  by  the  military  and  other 
government  agencies  such  as  the  Veterans  Administration  (VA)  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  who  used  the  more  commercially 
oriented  ' 'institutional  meat  purchase  specifications,"  (IMPS),  revealed 
the  cost  of  beef  to  be  lower  to  the  VA  and  the  USDA.  For  example,  on 
the  same  day  in  October  1975  DoD  and  VA  awarded  contracts  for 
about  30,000  pounds  of  diced  beef.  DoD  paid  $1.54  per  pound  and  VA 
paid  $1.12  per  pound — a  42  cent  difference.  The  General  Accounting 
Office  estimated  that  DoD  could  have  saved  $9.4  million  in  fiscal  year 
1975  on  two  items  alone,  diced  beef  and  pot  roasts,  if  the  commercially 
oriented  specifications  were  employed. 

The  GAO  further  found  the  operations  of  the  Defense  Personnel 
Support  Center  (DPSC)  to  be  lax.  The  Center's  responsibility  to 
periocHcally  evaluate  contractors  quality  assurance  systems  was  not 
performed.  Inefficient  buying  practices  contributed  to  unnecessary 
overhead  and  were  susceptible  to  favoritism  and  auctioneering  when 
employed.  Negotiated  price  adjustments  on  accepted,  nonconforming 
products  were  numerous  and  amounted  to  a  mere  1  percent.  Competi- 
tion for  beef  contracts  was  not  obtained. 

Mr.  Frank  Bauer 

Mr.  Bauer  supported  the  GAO  conclusion  that  industry  specifica- 
tions acceptable  to  other  agencies  of  government  and  comparable  to 
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military  specifi cations  were  available  at  substantially  lower  prices.  ^^^. 
Bauer  produced  similar  items  for  both  military  and  USD  A  programs 
and  had  experience  with  the  inspectors  and  quality  assurance  systems 
of  each  agency.  He  preferred  the  USD  A  system  of  100  percent  in- 
process  inspection.  He  found  the  meat  graders  of  USDA  to  be  better 
trained  and  the  USDA  system  more  effective  and  efficient. 

The  USDA  acceptance  programs  achieved  in  one  inspection  process 
what  the  military  required  in  four  duplicative  inspection  processes: 
in-process  and  end-item  inspections  by  both  the  military  and  the 
vendor. 

Mr.  Bauer  was  asked  by  the  subcommittee  whether  he  had  pre- 
viously registered  his  complaints  and  observations  to  military  officials. 
He  provided  a  letter  dated  May  13,  1971,  to  DPSC  wherein  his  com- 
pany described  problems  they  experienced  with  the  military  system 
and  suggested  improvements  in  a  positive  manner.  The  letter  ad- 
dressed, among  other  things,  difficulties  caused  due  to  the  split  responsi- 
bility for  quality  assurance  between  veterinary  and  DPSC  personnel. 
No  discernible  attention  w^as  paid  by  DPSC  officials  to  the  thought- 
ful critique.  Mr.  Bauer  further  noted  that  he  had  been  prompted 
to  contact  the  subcommittee  after  he  received  a  Catch-22  letter  from 
a  military  official  in  response  to  issues  he  raised  concerning  the  pro- 
duction and  inspection  of  diced  beef. 

Mr.  Bauer  demonstrated  how  his  o^vn  production  and  market 
analyses  in  late  1974  led  him  to  suspect  something  was  wrong  in  the 
system.  Raw  material  costs  alone  were  higher  than  what  the  military 
was  paying  for  its  fabricated  beef  items.  He  queried  why  the  Govern- 
ment buyers,  who  had  the  same  information  he  had,  did  not  know 
what  he  suspected. 

Ferdinand  Romano 

Mr.  Romano  described  how  G&G's  operations  worked  to  cheat  the 
government.  He  told  of  price  fixing,  substitution  of  choice  meat  by 
inferior  and  ungraded  beef,  substitution  of  muscle  cuts,  extending  the 
proper  length  of  muscles  used,  gratuities,  recycling  rejected  meat  and 
unauthorized  use  of  the  Army  acceptance  stamp.  Mr.  Romano  ex- 
plained what  individuals  did  what  in  the  G&G  operation  to  ''com- 
pletely override"  the  military  inspection  system. 

Assistant  Secretaries 

Paul  Riley,  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Supply, 
Maintenance  and  Services  was  the  top  official  within  DoD  to  testify. 
Mr.  Rile}^  expressed  his  belief  that  "the  Boston  situation  is  kind  of 
unique."  He  did  assure  the  subcommittee  the  DoD  ".  .  .  will  fix 
whatever  problems  we  have."  His  office  had  initiated  a  task  force 
study  to  evaluate  the  systemic  aspects  of  subsistance  procurement 
and  a  Defense  Investigative  Survey  to  examine  criminal  allegations. 
Action  upon  the  results  of  the  two  efforts  would  be  taken. 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretar}^  Paul  D.  Phillips  represented  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Arm}^  and  announced  the  formation  of  an  ad  hoc  gen- 
eral officer  level  committee  with  a  chairman  from  the  Army  Secre- 
tariat to  perform  its  own  examination,  see  to  it  that  appropriate 
recommendations  are  implemented,  and  to  direct  Inspector  General 
or  other  types  of  investigation  and  audits  to  take  place.  The  Sec- 
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retary  of  tlie  Army  placed  the  entire  Inspector  General  capabilities 
in  support  of  the  general  officer  committee. 

September  21  and  23 

Both  the  Army  general  officer  and  the  DoD  task  group  reports  were 
completed  in  August  of  1976.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  second 
round  of  hearings,  held  1  month  later,  was  to  hear  from  top  officials 
within  the  military'  structure  what  conclusions  and  recommendations 
were  made  and  what  steps  to  implement  the  recommendations  would 
be  taken.  Word  of  similar  procurement  ])roblems  overseas  and  a 
''Project  Seven  Seas"  investigation  led  Cha,irman  Chiles  to  also 
request  a  briefing  from  Lieutenant  General  Woodrow  W.  Vaughn,  the 
Director  of  the  Defense  Supph'  Agenc}'. 

Private  testimony  in  July  of  1975  by  John  Coplin,  the  Chicago  main 
station  supervisor  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  Meat  Grading 
Branch  had  been  received  by  the  subcommittee.  Mr.  Coplin  told  of 
his  first  hand  knowledge  of  abuses  in  the  military  procurement  system. 
Shortly  thereafter,  he  was  disciplined  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  improperly  submitting  travel  vouchers.  Several  Agricul- 
tural Department  officials  were  questioned  to  determine  if  retaliatory 
action  had  been  taken  by  Mr.  Coplin's  superiors. 

SEPTEMBER   21 

On  September  21  Deputy  Assistant  Secretaries  Riley  and  Phillips; 
Major  General  Spurgeon  Neel,  Commander,  U.S.  Army  Health  Serv- 
ices Command;  Porter  Walton,  Executive  Director,  Procurement  and 
Production  Directorate,  Defense  Sup])ly  Agency,  and  Rear  Admiral 
John  Shepard,  Commander  Defense  Personnel  Support  Center,  con- 
stituted a  panel  before  the  subcommittee. 

Secretarv  Riley  indicated  that  of  the  DoD  task  group  report's  84 
recommendations,  8  had  been  implemented.  He  noted  in  the  area  of  pro- 
curement and  supply,  recommendations  were  made  to  simi)lify  ])rocure- 
ment  documents  requh^ed  by  both  subsistence  contractors  and  product 
inspectors.  The  DSA  should  monitor  award,  performance  and  [)roduct 
data  to  identify  ])otential  problems  which  could  adversely  affect 
the  support  process.  A  system  to  provide  contracting  officers  with 
information  on  past  and  current  contract  performance  was  also 
recommended. 

Mr.  Riley  stated  that  the  adoption  of  indefinite  delivery-type  con- 
tracts was  being  considered.  He  assured  the  members  that  DSA  would 
attemi)t  to  expand  the  competitive  base  for  subsistence  items.  He 
agreed  with  criticisms  that  military  purchasing  specifications  were  too 
restrictive  and  announced  a  test  plan  with  the  USDA  which  would 
determine  whether  the  use  of  institutional  meat  ])urchase  specifica- 
tions (IMPS)  were  ]M-acticable  for  military  use.  Results  of  the  test 
would  be  available  within  six  months. 

In  resi:)onse  to  questions  concerning  responsibility  for  recommen- 
dations from  both  the  DoD  and  Army  reports,  Mr.  Riley  remarked 
that  OSD  wouhl  identify  recoinmondations  OSD  coidd  take  action  on, 
and  those  which  would  be  acted  upcm  by  the  mihtary  departments. 
OSD  intended  to  set  un  a  mechanism  to  assign  responsibilities  for 
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each  recommendation  from  both  reports  and  follow  through  to  make 
sure  all  were  th()roup:hly  reviewed. 

Secretary  Phillij)s  ])resente(l  conclusions  of  the  ad  hoc  o:eneral  officer 
committee.  A  variet}'  of  systemic  weaknesses  at  all  levels  caused  the 
DoD  procurement  system  to  break  down.  In  the  Army,  the  Health 
Services  Command  did  not  provide  adequate  su])ervision  of  in-plant 
quality  assurance  inspections.  Effective  coordination  between  inspec- 
tion and  ])rocurement  elements  was  not  maintained.  An  unaccej)table 
situation  develoj)ed  because  of  a  combination  of  circumstances  which 
included  limited  resources,  su])ervisory  failures,  and  omission  of  proper 
coordination,  all  of  w^hich  could  and  should  have  been  detected  by  an 
effective  system  of  command  and  technical  audits. 

Of  the  Army  committee's  83  recommendations,  63  were  to  be 
implemented  by  the  Army.  The  other  23  were  to  be  sent  to  OSD 
for  coordination.  Mr.  Phillips  commented  emphatically  that  the 
Secretar}^  of  the  Army  felt  strongly,  now  that  system  irregularities 
had  been  detected,  recommendations  made,  and  actions  taken  to 
to  correct  these  irregularities,  that  continuation  of  the  same  system 
problems  would  be  considered  an  abrogation  of  command  responsibility. 
He  insisted  that  appi'oi)riate  disciplinary  action  at  the  highest  levels 
in  the  Army  be  taken. 

Mr.  Phillips  highlighted  the  Army  recommendation  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  that  the  Army  be  relieved  of  in-plant  inspections,  and. 
that  the  DoD  subsistence  inspection  be  accomplished  by  other  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Walton  })ointed  to  two  measures  undertaken  by  DSA  head- 
quarters to  assure  progress  in  improving  the  entire  subsistence  pro- 
curement operation.  The  Director  of  DSA  had  instructed  the  DSA 
Inspector  General  to  visit  all  activities  concerned  with  DPSC's 
procurement  of  subsistence,  including  contractor's  food  processing 
plants.  Any  deficiencies  or  improprieties  noted  were  to  be  actecl 
upon.  Secondly,  the  DSA  Command  Security  Office  had  increased 
its  involvement  with  other  investigative  services  to  facilitate  exchange 
and  coordination  of  information  relating  to  abuses  within  the  system. 

Admiral  Shepard  detailed  new  OSD  policy  guidance  on  accept- 
ance and/or  rejection  of  nonconforming  perishable  meat  products: 
rejection  of  nonconforming  supplies  would  be  performed  by  veterinary 
personnel  within  the  producing  plants  instead  of  the  contracting 
officer;  and  all  ''major"  nonconformances  would  be  rejected.  Price 
adjustments  on  minor  nonconformances  would  continue  to  be  allowed. 

The  Admiral  listed  other  steps  taken  by  DPSC  to  meet  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  DoD  task  group  in  the  areas  of  quality  assurance 
and  contract  management.  A  mandatory  monthly  review  of  con- 
tractor performance  files  was  established.  The  review  and  approval 
levels  for  decisions  on  nonconforming  contracts  Avere  elevated.  A 
management  information  system  of  key  indicators  for  meat  designed 
to  identify  important  trends  and  potential  i)roblem  areas  was  devel- 
oped. In  addition,  DPSC  had  met  with  Veterans  Administration  and 
Department  of  Agriculture  personnel  to  compare  their  procurement 
programs.  As  a  result,  modifications  to  procurement  practices  were 
under  consideration. 

Senator  Chiles  questioned  the  panel  on  whether  anyone  would  listen 
if  a  field  personnel  or  businessman  blew  the  whistle  on  the  system  in 
the  future. 
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Mr.  Walton  noted  the  increased  sensitivity  of  the  DSA  Inspector 
General  to  such  problems  and  the  active  program  of  visits  that  the 
Inspector  General  office  would  undertake  to  seek  out  potential  de- 
ficiencies. Secretary  Phillips  described  how  the  Army  had  taken  steps 
to  insure  that  veterinary  persoimel  were  familiar  with  whistle-blowing 
procedures.  Secretary  Riley  indicated  that  he  would  listen. 

The  Senator  concluded  the  panel  questioning  by  remarking : 

Whether  we  have  made  any  overall  correction  or  not,  I 
guess  we  will  have  to  wait  and  see.  I  am  convinced  that  this  is 
an  area  that  everybody,  the  troops  and  the  taxpayers,  are 
vitally  concerned  that  we  do  a  good  job,  that  we  do  provide 
the  best  kind  of  food  that  we  possibly  can  for  our  troops. 

And,  at  the  same  time,  get  the  best  break  that  we  can  for 
our  taxpayers.  I  think  it  is  exactly  as  the  Army  report  puts 
out,  it  is  a  management  function,  a  command  responsibihty. 

We  can  say  all  we  want  to  about  how  it  can  occur.  But 
whether  or  not  it  is  going  to  occur  in  the  future  is  going  to 
depend  on  v/hat  kind  of  command  responsibility  you  and 
people  in  your  position  are  going  to  exercise. 

SEPTEMBER  23 

On  September  23,  Lieutenant  General  Vaughn,  Director  of  the 
Defense  Supply  Agency  testified  on  Operation  Seven  Seas. 

The  General  became  the  DSA  Director  in  January  of  1976.  The 
subcommittee  investigation  was  one  of  the  first  items  to  come  to  his 
attention.  He  took  the  initiative  to  inquire  if  any  irregularities  had 
been  identified  overseas.  Based  on  information  that  the  Air  Force 
Ofl&ce  of  Investigations  had  identified  such  problems,  he  requested 
a  crime  prevention  survey  of  the  procurement  of  beef  in  Europe. 

General  Vaughn  listed  findings  of  two  interim  reports  he  had 
received  to  date.  Two  significant  findings  were  the  failure  to  clearly 
define  who  has  the  responsibilit}^  for  product  rejection — follow-up  on 
nonconforming  products — and  that  veterinary  personnel  were  not 
adequately  trained.  Director  Vaughn  concluded  that  systemic  pro- 
curement problems  in  Europe  were  similar  to  those  disclosed  by  the 
subcommittee  investigation  and  that  he  would  take  corrective  action. 

John  Coplin 

In  order  to  determine  whether  retaliatory  action  was  taken  against 
Mr.  Coplin  for  privately  testifying  to  the  subcommittee,  the  following 
past  and  present  Department  of  Agriculture  officials  were  questioned : 
John  Coplin,  Chicago  main  station  supervisor,  meat  grading  branch; 
Larry  Thackston,  director,  personnel  division,  Agriculture  Marketing 
Service;  David  Ilallett,  chief,  meat  grading  branch;  John  Tromer, 
former  director,  personnel  division.  Agriculture  Marketing  Service. 

Mr.  Thackston  had  upheld  charges  of  neglect  of  duty,  failure  to 
follow  instructions  after  a  formal  hearing.  At  subcommittee  request, 
Mr.  Tromer,  a  retired  personnel  director  of  the  Marketing  Service 
reviewed  the  same  facts.  Mr.  Tromer  indicated  that  he  diametrically 
disagreed  with  Mr.  Thackston  on  two  significant  ])oints  which  led  him 
to  conclude  that  the  charge  should  not  be  upheld.  Mr.  Thackston  had 
declared  whether  Coplin's  superior  had  approved  of  his  actions  and 
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Mr.  Coplin's  intent  in  the  inatter  were  not  significant.  In  Mr.  Tromer's 
judgement,  they  were  determining  factors. 

The  Coplin  personnel  decision  was  subject  to  two  additional  reviews 
following  Thackston's.  During  questioning,  ])ertinent  evidence  from 
Marketing  Service's  own  ])ersonnel  files,  which  was  not  considerecl  in 
any  of  the  three  reviews  was  revealed.  Mr.  Hallet,  Coplin's  suj)erior, 
denied  any  relationship  between  the  CopUn  testimony  and  his  involve- 
ment in  the  personnel  decision. 

Senator  Chiles  concluded  the  hearing  by  stating  his  continuing 
concern  and  intention  to  ask  the  Agriculture  Department  to  again 
review  the  case  and  the  hearins:  record. 


CHAPTER  V 
POST  1976  ACTIVITIES 

The  subcommittee  investigation  and  hearings  of  1976  demonstrated 
the  need  for  reform  of  DoD's  procurement  system  for  food.  While 
the  subcommittee  did  not  conduct  any  additional  field  investigations, 
it  monitored  and  encouraged  steps  to  improve  the  system. 

The  Defense  Investigative  Service,  working  together  with  the 
Justice  Department,  continues  the  nationwide  criminal  investigation. 
The  DoD  continues  to  review  and  implement  its  own  study  recom- 
mendations. The  General  Accounting  Office,  at  the  Chairman's  request, 
monitored  DoD's  progress. 

Also  at  Senator  Chiles'  request  the  Office  of  Federal  Procurement 
Policy  undertook  a  significant  initiative  to  bring  about  government- 
wide  food  procurement  reforms.  In  January  of  1977  President  Carter 
and  the  new  administration  took  office.  New  individuals  assumed 
positions  of  responsibility  and  reorganizations  are  ongoing.  These 
changes  have  worked  to  influence  the  i^riority  and  emphasis  given  to 
activities  to  improve  the  government's  procurement  of  food.  The 
following  is  a  summary  of  significant  actions  since  the  subcommittee's 
hearings. 

The  Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy  (OFPP) 

On  July  30,  1976,  the  Administrator  for  Federal  Procurement 
Policy  requested  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  assume  full  responsi- 
bility for  developing  an  executive  branch  plan  for  a  government-wide 
quality  assurance  program  for  food  procured  by  Federal  agencies.  The 
Secretary  delegated  this  responsibility  to  the  Administrator  of  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service  (AMS).  An  Interagency  Food  Quality 
Assurance  Planning  Committee  was  established  to  carry  out  the 
assignment.  The  Administrator  of  AMS  served  as  the  chairman. 
Representatives  from  the  Department  of  Commerce,  Department  of 
Defense,  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  and  Veterans 
Administration  as  well  as  a  nonvoting,  ex  officio  representative  from 
OFPP  made  up  the  rest  of  the  committee. ^*^ 

In  April  President  Carter  nominated  Lester  A.  Fettig,  former  staff 
director  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Federal  Spending  Practices 
and  Open  Government  of  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs, 
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to  become  the  new  Administrator  of  OFPP.  At  his  Senate  confirma- 
tion hearings  Mr.  Fettig  discussed  the  top  priorities  ahead  for  the 
office.  He  cited  the  estabUshment  of  consohdated  purchasing  systems 
for  perishable  food,  including  meat,  as  a  priority  objective  for  the  office. 

On  May  10,  the  Interagency  Planning  Committee  delivered  to  the 
OFPP  Administrator  for  his  approval  a  recommended  executive 
branch  plan  for  a  government-wide  food  quality  assurance  program. 
The  plan  represented  an  agreement  by  the  represented  agencies  of  how 
the  Federal  Government  should  proceed  to  implement  the  committee's 
own  recommendations  that  a  government-wide  quality  assurance 
system  and  a  government-wide  food  specification  system  be  developed 
and  managed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

In  July  the  new  Administrator  approved  the  plan  and  requested 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  accept  lead  agency  responsibility 
for  both  the  government-wide  quality  assurance  and  food  specification 
systems.  He  also  requested  that  the  Secretary  accept  responsibility^ 
for  establishing  a  government-wide  sj^stem  to  provide  useable  and 
timely  food  marketing  information  to  enable  procurement  officers  to 
buy  at  the  best  price.  The  Secretary  agreed  to  implement  and  manage 
the  three  programs. 

The  Interagency  Quality  Assurance  Planning  Committee  concluded 
that  U.S.D.A.  should  assume  the  in-plant  inspection  duties  presentl}' 
])erformed  b}'  veterinary  personnel  for  DoD  prof  urements.  The 
executive  branch  plan  envisions  that  the  ])lanning  committee  will 
be  reconstituted  as  the  implementation  committee.  With  the  De- 
partment of  Argiculture  at  the  reins,  the  committee  is  to  establish  pro- 
cedures and  insure  interagency  cooperation  to  accomplish  its  objec- 
tives. The  Secretary  of  Argiculture  is  to  ])rovide  the  Office  of  Federal 
Procurement  Policy  an  implementation  schedule  with  major  milestones 
for  fiscal  ^'^ear  1978  by  the  end  of  January  1978. 

A  Second  DoD  Audit 

In  April  of  1977  Lieutenant  General  Vaughn,  the  Director  of  DLA, 
initiated  a  second  nationwide  audit  of  fabricated  beef  products  within 
DLA's  inventory.  Several  system  improvements  had  been  made  since 
the  ffi'st  audit,  and  in  order  to  assess  the  effects  upon  the  quality  of  the 
products  in  the  military  supply  system,  a  special  quality  audit  was 
completed  during  the  period  17  March  to  1  April.  The  procedures  used 
in  this  audit  were  as  close  as  practical  to  those  used  in  the  audit  con- 
ducted in  July-August  of  1975  at  the  request  of  the  subcommittee. 
(One  exception  related  to  ''diced  beef".  The  1977  audit  set  the  mini- 
mum piece  weight  for  'ffines"  at  %  ounce  instead  of  the  previous  ]i 
ounce.) 

Results  of  the  special  audit  revealed  no  indications  of  overt  fraud 
or  gross  substitutions  of  grade  or  muscle  cuts.  Neither  was  unwhole- 
some or  contaminated  meat  detected.  However,  27.6  ])ercent  of  the 
product  audited  was  still  found  to  be  nonconforming  to  contractual 
specifications.  Again,  all  i)roducts  found  nonconforming  during  the 
audit  had  been  ])reviously  tested  and  found  conforming  by  both  in- 
l)lant  milihiry  and  company  inspectors. 
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Nationwide  Criminal  Investigation 

Four  piincij)al  iiulictments  have  resulted  from  the  nationwide  crim- 
inal investigation  by  the  Defense  Investigative  Service  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  Criminal  investigations  and  grand  jury  proceedings 
continue. 

As  a  result  of  Boston  area  investigation,  a  51  count  indictment  was 
issued  against  G&G  Packing  Company,  of  Roxbury,  Massachusetts; 
Blue  Ribbon  Frozen  Food  Corporation  of  New  Hamden,  Connecticut, 
and  related  principals,  Harry  Goldberg,  David  Frank  Goldberg, 
Ferdinand  Romano,  and  Francisco  Ravasini.  All  defendants  pled 
guilty  to  or  were  convicted  of  charges  to  defraud  the  government  and/ 
or  bribery  and  gratuities.  Charles  Reidinger  and  Manuel  Pacheco, 
former  inspectors  in  the  two  plants,  also  pled  guilty  to  accepting  bribes 
in  separate  proceedings. 

In  addition,  a  7-count  indictment  charging  fraud  was  issued  against 
Arthur  Lang,  owner  of  Central  Beef  Corporation,  a  company  which 
formerly  supplied  the  military,  and  Ferdinand  Romano  and  Francisco 
Ravasini,  former  emplo^^ees.  Mr.  Ravasini  pled  guilty  to  defrauding 
the  government.  Mr.  Lang  and  Mr.  Romano  await  trial. 

An  investigation  in  Paris,  Texas  resulted  in  two  indictments.  A 
38-count  indictment  against  a  U.S.D.A.  meat  inspector  assigned  to 
conduct  inspections  at  the  plant  facilities  of  Stevens  Foods,  Incorpora- 
ted charged  a  Robert  Mullens  with  perjury  and  acceptance  of  bribes. 
The  second  indictment  amounted  to  52  counts  and  charged  Stevens 
Foods,  Incorporated,  of  Paris,  Texas;  its  owner,  Steve  Aaron;  and  six 
plant  managers  with  fraud  and  bribery.  Mr.  Mullens  was  convicted 
of  accepting  bribes;  the  others  await  trial. 

In  Chicago,  grand  jury  proceedings  related  to  a  company  w^hich 
supplies  the  military  are  ongoing.  In  Southern  California,  DIS  investi- 
gations have  been  taken  over  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

An  institutional  result  of  the  overall  investigation  has  been  the 
establishment  of  strong  relationships  that  did  not  previously  exist 
between  the  Defense  Investigative  Service,  the  Justice  Department, 
Defense  Contract  Audit  Agency,  and  the  Defense  Logistics  Agency.  An 
interdisciplinary,  task  force  approach,  where  the  various  personnel 
skills  and  resources  possessed  by  all  the  agencies  may  be  applied  to 
the  investigation  of  allegations  can  now  be  utilized  by  jn-osecutors.  The 
abilit}^  of  the  Defense  Supph-  Agency  and  its  component,  the  Defense 
Personnel  Support  Center,  to  take  administrative  action  to  protect 
the  government's  interest  is  enhanced. 

A  second  result  has  been  improved  coordination  among  DoD 
investigative,  and  audit  components  to  enable  the  DLA  and  its 
component,  DPSC  to  enhance  administrative  action  to  i)rotect  the 
government's  interest  through  disbarment,  and  contract  warranty 
procee(hngs. 

DoD  Task  Group  and  Ar:my  Report  Follow-Up 

The  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Installation 
and  Logistics  has  been  reorganized.  The  food  service  function  remains 
with  the  Deputy-  Assistant  Secretar}^  for  wSui)])ly,  ^Maintenance  and 
Services,  DASD  (SM&S),  within  the  new  office  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Manpower,  Reserve  Affairs,  and  Logistics. 
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As  promised  in  the  September  hearings  Secretary  Eiley,  DASD 
(SM(fc8)  estabhshed  a  mechanism  to  track  the  review  and  implemen- 
tation progress  of  the  recommendations  from  the  two  reports.  Progress 
reports  are  compiled  quarterly. 

Both  reports  recommended  that  the  allocation  of  resources  to  the 
food  service  function  at  the  OSD  level  be  reevaluated  vrith  the  ob- 
jective of  strengthening  the  function.  Personnel  resources  to  the  OSD 
function  have  not  been  strengthened.  In  Dscember  certain  OSD 
responsibilities  were  transferred  to  the  Defense  Logistics  Agency. 

The  Director  of  Supply  Management  Policy  within  DASD  (SM&S) 
was  assigned  the  chairmanship  of  the  Food  Planning  BoarcL  In  ackli- 
tion,  the  board  was  recpiired  to  approve  of  actions  taken  by  its  com- 
mittees. DPSC  was  given  voting  rights  on  the  Armed  Forces  Product 
Evaluation  Committee. 

The  task  group  made  eiglit  recommendations  and  the  Army  com- 
mittee made  four  relating  to  development  of  a  comprehensive,  in- 
tegrated, management  S3'stem  to  correct  such  problems  as  incomplete, 
untimel}^  contractor  performance  files.  DLA  has  assigned  a  project 
manager  to  design  an  overall  worldwide  system  that  will  incorporate 
these  systems.  It  vx'ill  not  be  o}:)erational  until  1980. 

The  reports  contained  several  recommendations  that  military  speci- 
fications be  expeditiously  reviewed  for  continued  need.  The  DoD 
Food  Planning  Board  is  reviewing  specifications  on  a  case  by  case 
basis.  Secretar}^  Riley  announced  in  the  Sei:>tember  hearings  that  DoD 
would  conduct  with  USDA  a  trial  test  of  institutional  meat  purchase 
specifications  (IMPS)  for  troop  feeding.  He  indicated  that  results  of 
the  test  were  anticipated  in  six  months.  In  July  1977  an  initial  award 
by  the  test  program  was  made.  Final  results  are  now  anticipated  in 
April  of  1978.  In  the  interim,  DoD  continues  to  employ  specialized 
military  specifications. 

In  the  inspection  area,  increased  training  is  being  provided  to  vet- 
erinary corps  inspectors.  Training  courses  include  treatment  of  ethical 
conduct  by  inspectors.  A  new  Army  practice  is  that  inspectors  will 
not  be  assigned  to  in-plant  source  inspections  for  their  first  tour  of 
dut}"  after  graduating  from  their  basic  training  course.  Action  on  the 
recommendation  to  provide  extra  compensation  for  enlisted  personnel 
working  in  high-cost  metroj)olitan  areas  was  denied  by  OASD 
(MRA&L)  in  April  1977.  The  recommendation  to  give  in-plant  in- 
spectors the  authority  to  reject  on  their  own  nonconforming  products 
has  been  instituted. 

The  DPSC  has  identified  those  storage  facilities  where  inspection 
facilities  are  not  adequate.  By  July  of  1978  all  18  cold  storage  ware- 
houses which  are  leased  b}^  DoD  will  have  contract  clauses  requiring 
proper  facilities.  Cheatham  Annex's  inspection  facility  remains 
inadequate. 

Recommendations  directed  towards  stimulating  competition  by 
actively  soliciting  participation  by  contractors  and  by  simi^lifying 
contracts  have  not  resulted  in  a  larger  com})etitive  base  for  contracts. 
Instead,  the  number  of  bidders  declined  from  31  during  Jul}'  1975,  to 
24  in  July  1976  and  22  in  July  1977. 

Both  reports  recommended  that  DPSC  discontinue  the  ]u-actice  of 
buying  beef  on  a  daily  basis.  One  alternative  to  daily  buying  offered 
by  the  DoD  task  grou})  was  to  use  indefinite  delivery  type  contracts 


(IDTC).  The  recomniondation  sought  to  achieve  the  long-range  bene- 
fits of  having  a  better,  more  viable  eoini)etitive  base  and  to  realize 
savings  in  administrative  costs  to  both  the  contractor  and  government. 

After  studying  the  IDTC  method,  DPSC  determined  that  this  type 
of  contract  method  would  not  be  used  in  i)urchasing  mihtary  beef 
because  of  concerns  registered  b}^  vendors.  Instead,  DPSC  is  con- 
ducting a  procurement  test  utilizing  requirements  for  firm  quantitites 
and  deliveries  covering  a  specific  632,000  pounds  of  beef  to  be  delivered 
to  Columbia,  South  Carolina;  Kansas  City,  Missouri;  and  San  Diego, 
California,  with  three  deliveries  to  each  location  over  a  90-day  time 
frame. 

Although  weekly  buys  ai-e  under  consideration,  no  tests  are  being 
conducted  by  DPSC  on  other  buying  methods  such  as  weekly,  bi- 
weekly or  month!}'. 

Several  recommendations  addressed  improving  contract  admkiis^ 
tration.  DPSC  has  taken  successful  steps  to  improve  the  timeliness 
of  payments.  Decisions  to  accept  nonconforming  products  are  now 
receiving  more  and  higher  m^anagement  attention.  Stricter  policy 
has  been  im])]emented  on  price  adjustments  for  nonconforming 
products.  DPSC  is  developing  a  technique  to  remove  from  the  con- 
tractor all  profit  associated  vrith  nonconforming  lots.  In  June  of  1977 
a  ''hot  line"  was  installed  at  DPSC,  Philadelphia  to  expedite  handling 
of  complaints  from  military  personnel. 

Appropriatioxs  Committees 

During  congressional  deliberations  on  the  fiscal  year  1978  appro- 
priations bill  for  the  Department  of  Defense,  consideration  was  given 
to  whether  the  inspection  function  for  meat  and  food  products  pro- 
cured by  the  Department  should  be  done  by  the  Department  of 
AgTiculture.  Conferees  of  a  conference  committee  of  the  Senate  and 
House  on  the  DoD  appropriations  bill  agreed  that  the  responsibility 
for  inspection  of  meat  and  food  products  now  being  done  by  Army 
and  Air  Force  veterinary  personnel  should  be  transferred  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible  to  USDA.  The  conferees  further  agreed  that  the 
transition  should  begin  in  fiscal  year  1978  and  that  the  Armv^  should 
assume  origin  inspection  responsibilities  presently  performed  by  the 
Air  Force  in  order  to  facilitate  the  transfer. 

JOHX    COPLIX 

After  the  September  hearings  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
initiated  an  investigation  into  the  personnel  action  against  John 
Coplin.  In  April  of  1977  Senator  Chiles  wTote  to  the  new  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Mr.  Bob  Bergland,  and  reviewed  the  sequence  of  events 
that  led  to  his  concern  that  retaliatory  action  had  been  taken  against 
Mr.  Coplin  for  his  private  testimony.^" 

Assistant  Secretar}^  for  Food  and  Consumer  Services,  Carol  Tucker 
Foreman  responded  for  the  Secretary  to  the  Senator  shortly  there- 
after.^*" She  announced  the  decision  to  rescind  a  5-day  without  pay 
suspension  of  Mr.  Coplin  and  to  remove  all  references  to  the  suspen- 

1"  See  Appendix  L. 
IS  See  Appendix  N. 
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sion  from  his  official  personnel  files.  Secretary  Foreman  stated  tliat 
the  Department  will  not  permit  even  the  appearance  of  retaliatory 
action  against  employees  who  cooperate  with  congressional  oversight 
of  Department  operations. 

Departmental  review  of  other  substantive  issues  concerning  the 
management  of  USDA's  meat  grading  services  raised  by  the  Septem- 
ber 23  hearms:  continues. 


CHAPTER  VI 
FINDINGS  AND  KECOMMENDATIONS 

During  the  May  1976  hearings  the  subcommittee  brought  national 
attention  to  the  scandalous  manner  beef  was  purchased  for  our 
nation's  servicemen  and  women.  At  the  oversight  hearings  the  follow- 
ing September,  Senator  Chiles  reflected  that  before  either  the  DoD 
task  force  or  the  criminal  investigation  showed  much  life,  the  sub- 
committee found  that  leadership  within  the  military  was  not  taking 
the  problem  seriously.  Rumblings  heard  from  the  Pentagon  were  that 
the  problems  had  popped  up  before,  things  were  not  that  bad,  and 
Boston,  where  the  subcommittee  had  conducted  field  investigations, 
was  unlike  anywhere  else  in  the  country. 

The  subcommittee  totally  rejected  that  attitude.  Its  own  findings, 
as  well  as  the  cumulative  findings  of  the  DoD  task  group,  the  ad  hoc 
Army  committee,  the  two  DoD  nationwide  audits,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  the  Joint  Defense  Investigative  Services — Justice 
Department  criminal  investigation  and  the  Office  of  Federal  Procure- 
ment Policy  initiated  Interagency  Food  Quality  Committee,  demon- 
strate conclusively  that  problems  existed  throughout  the  DoD 
procurement  system  for  food.  The  Boston  story  was  not  about  a  few 
isolated  crooks  or  a  couple  of  debaunched  military  inspectors.  Boston 
was  symptomatic  of  bigger  problems. 

Competition  among  vendors  was  not  operating  as  a  check  on  the 
system.  Competition  in  the  marketplace  for  beef  contracts  did  not 
exist.  That  is  the  subcommittee's  single,  most  important  finding.  Of 
the  country's  2,500  meat  packers,  only  a  handful  even  bothered  to 
bid  on  military  contracts.  The  military  relied  on  a  select  few  vendors 
for  its  needs,  even  when  it  knevv^  vendors  were  cheating. 

The  beef  specifications  were  the  major  reason  for  the  lack  of  a  com- 
petitive base.  The  planners  and  specification  writers  who  determined 
the  needs  of  the  separate  military  services  created  unnecessarily  rigid 
and  complex  ''specs"  which  were  out  of  line  with  commercially  ac- 
cepted practices.  Most  business  peo]:)le  chose  not  to  obtain  the  sj)ccial 
equipment  or  go  through  the  red  tape  headaches  required  to  j^roihice 
for  the  military. 

Poor  buying  and  enforcement  practices  contributed  to  a  noncom- 
petitive marketplace  where  unscrupulous  vendors  were  aware  they 
could  cheat.  Price  adjustments  on  nonconforming  products  were  a 
farce.  Market])hice  signals  which  said  that  prices  paid  were  less  than 
the  raw  material  costs  involved  were  ignoied.  Inadequate  training 
of  veterinary  inspectors  and  confused,  misunderstood  Hues  of  command 
wrecked  the  mihtary's  quality  control  system. 
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The  year  1977  brouji:lit  a  new  administration  witli  new  people  in 
positions  of  responsibility.  Subcommittee  prodding  brought  about 
initiatives  to  reform  the  way  all  government  agencies,  not  just  the 
Department  of  Defense,  buy  food.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will 
develoj)  and  manage  a  government-wide  food  specification  program  to 
be  used  by  agencies  which  buy  food.  New  federal  specifications  will  be 
as  close  as  possible  to  commercially  accepted  practices. 

Under  the  Secretaiy's  leadershij),  U.S.D.A.  personnel  will  be 
responsible  for  all  food  quality  insj)ections.  The  Veterinary  Corps  will 
no  longer  perform  inspections  inside  meat  packing  plants. 

The  Agriculture  Dei)artment  will  also  coonhnate  marketplace  in- 
formation for  agencies  buying  food.  The  Office  of  Federal  Procurement 
Policy  will  use  its  position  within  the  President's  executive  ofl^ce  to 
assist  Agriculture's  management  of  government-wide  procurement 
activities. 

The  three  initiatives  represent  new  responsibilities  for  the  Secretaiy 
of  Agriculture.  Other  agencies  which  buy  food,  particularly  the 
Department  of  Defense,  will  need  to  work  hand  in  hand  with  Agri- 
culture officials.  Now  that  the  limelight  is  gone,  the  idea  that  the 
situation  in  Boston  was  unicj[ue  must  not  be  permitted  to  resurrect 
itself  and  delay  reform  efforts.  Present  leadership  within  the  execu- 
tive branch  must  avoid  the  attitude  that  ''business  as  usual"  may 
start.  The  challenge  ahead  is  to  achieve  the  objectives  set  out  by  the 
three  new  programs. 

Sustained,  high  level  attention  by  the  executive  branch  and  Congress 
will  continue  to  be  needed  if  the  government  is  to  provide  both  good 
food  in  its  procurement  programs  and  the  best  deal  for  the  taxpayers. 
A  good  indicator  of  success  will  be  the  extent  to  which  more  suppliers 
chose  to  participate  in  the  government  marketplace  for  food. 

More  specific  findings  and  recommendations  follow.  The  subcom- 
mittee wishes  to  be  a  constructive  agent  in  reforming  government 
procurement  practices  and  the  recommendations  are  made  in  that 
spirit. 

Elimixate  the  Barrier  to  Competition 

Finding  No.  1 

Unnecessaril}^  rigid  militaiy  specifications  for  beef  inhibit  competi- 
tion for  military  contract  aAvards,  contribute  to  increased  costs  for 
beef  items  over  comparable  com.mercial  beef  items,  and  hinder 
effective  quality  assurance  ])rocedures. 

Very  little  uniformity  and  coordination  exists  among  different 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  in  their  use  of  meat  and  other  food 
specifications.  This  adds  to  government  costs,  creates  confusion  and 
discourages  suj^pliers  to  the  government. 

Recommendation  (s) 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  conjunction  with  affected  agencies, 
should  establish  performance  objectives  and  timetables  to  be  met  in 
order  to  expedite  and  make  operational  a  single  food  specification 
system  for  agency  use.  To  the  extent  practicable,  commercially 
accepted  products  should  be  relied  upon  to  meet  agency  needs.  In- 
dustry input  during  the  developmental  stages  of  food  specifications 
should  be  obtained. 
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The  Approprip..tions  Committees  of  the  House  and  Senate  should 
insure  that  adequate  resources  are  available  to  the  Secretar}^  so  time- 
tables may  be  accomplished.  The  cost  savings  to  be  achieved  as  a 
result  of  agency  use  of  a  unified  food  specification  system  should 
be  documented. 

Discussion 

The  DoD  justification  for  food  specifications  that  differ  from 
comparable  commercial  jjroducts  is  that  the  military  services  believe 
that  commercial  products  are  not  adequate  to  meet  their  require- 
ments. Both  the  DoD  task  force  and  the  Arm}'  committee  recom- 
mended that  present  militar}'  specifications  for  meat  and  other  foods 
be  reviewed  for  content  and  need.  The  General  Accounting  Office 
study  strongh^  recommended  to  DoD  that  the  use  of  commercially  ac- 
cepted specifications  be  considered. 

The  subcommittee  observed  that  the  planners  and  specification 
writers  within  the  system  emphasized  the  special  rec|uirements  of  the 
services  to  the  detriment  of  cost  and  serviceabiht^'  considerations. 
The  emphasis  must  be  shifted,  when  a  family  shop])er  can  purchase 
the  same  cut  of  beef  as  the  military  for  a  third  to  a  half  of  the  price. 

The  subcommittee  recognizes  the  logistical  complexity  and  inter- 
agenc}'  coordination  needed  to  develop  and  maintain  a  unified  food 
specification  system.  Adequate  resources,  and  attention  by  top 
management  of  all  the  aft'ected  agencies  to  established  performance 
objectives  and  timetables  will  be  required.  The  potential  cost  savings 
associated  with  the  government  annual  purchase  of  $3.5  bilhon  of 
food  merit  the  needed  attention. 

Make  Competition  ix  the  ?\Iarketplace  a  Goal 

Finding  No.  2 

The  lack  of  a  competitive  base  for  military  beef  contracts  places 
the  government  in  a  position  of  unhealthy  and  expensive  reliance  on 
a  selected  few  suppliers  and  directly  contributes  to  increased  costs. 
Eftective  competition  among  sup])liers  for  beef  contracts  is  the  best 
check  on  the  system. 

Becommendation  {s ) 

The  Commander  of  the  Defense  Personnel  Support  Center  should 
take  steps  to  exi)and  the  competitive  base  for  meat  contracts.  He 
should  establish  i)erformance  objectives  and  timetables  to  achieve 
this  goal. 

The  Assistant  Secretar\'  for  jMan])owei',  Reserve  Afl'airs,  and  Logis- 
tics should  periodicalh^  review  DPSC's  accomplishments  and  assess 
whether  its  performance  impact  DoD  food  service  policy.  The  Assist- 
ant Secretary  should  give  special  attention  to  any  resistance  by  the 
individual  military  services  to  use  food  s])eci[ications  developed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture's  federal  food  specification  program. 

Discussion 

'i'he  subcommittee  believes  that  an  adequate  competitive  base  for 
beef  contracts  is  essential  to  protect  the  government's  interest  and 
obtain  the  best  ])rices.  (3ut  of  an  estimated  2,500  processors  of  beef 
])roducts,  55  did  business  with  DoD,  and  P]  su])])lied  84  percent  of 
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the  troop-issue  beef  in  fiscal  1975.  On  ])ai"ti(;ular  heel"  items,  sucli  as 
diced  or  ground  beef,  the  number  of  sui)i)hers  participating  is  less. 

Reliance  on  a  few  suppliers  has  led  to  DPSC  concerns  of  sup])ly 
failures.  Since  DPSC's  j)rimary  mission  is  to  supph'  the  military 
services,  the  inability  to  choose  among  several  j)otontial  suj)pliers  has 
contributed  to  the  acceptance  of  nonconforming  products.  Willingness 
to  take  administrative  action  against  vendors  who  may  take  advantage 
of  their  })osition  is  hampered.  Willingness  to  accept  high  j)rices  is 
encouraged. 

The  subcommittee  further  believes  that  DoD  measures  to  adopt 
more  commercially  oriented  specifications  to  meet  service  requirements 
will  compliment  efforts  to  expand  the  competitive  base  for  contract 
awards.  The  ability  of  DPSC  to  obtain  better  competition  may  depend 
on  what  specifications  are  employed. 

Use  Marketplace  Signals 
Finding  No.  3 

Private  vendors  were  able  to  calculate  raw  material  costs  for  beef 
contracts  from  i)ublicly  available  and  vridely  circulated  marketmg 
information,  compare  the  costs  to  prices  paid,  and  determine  that 
something  was  drastically  wrong  with  DOD's  procurement  system. 

The  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Defense  and  the  Veterans 
Administration  do  not  coordinate  either  their  purchases  of  food  or 
the  market  information  the}'  employ. 

Recommendation  (s) 

The  Commander  of  the  Defense  Support  Supply  Center  should  take 
steps  to  insure  tliat  adequate  market})lace  anah'sis  of  military  meat 
contract  bids  are  made.  The  technique  of  calculating  raw  material 
costs  for  beef  contracts  and  comparing  them  to  prices  bid  should  be 
used  as  a  check  on  the  procurement  system.  If  prices  bid  are  repeat- 
edly below  raw  material  costs,  something  is  wrong. 

The  Secretary  of  Agricalture  should  establish  performance  objec- 
tives and  timetables  to  be  met  in  developing  a  food  market  informa- 
tion S3'stem  in  order  to  expedite  agency  use  and  coordination  of  rel- 
evant market  information  not  presently  employed.  Industry  input 
in  the  development  of  the  system  should  be  obtained.  The  system 
should  be  ready  for  use  within  a  year. 

Discussion 

Frank  Bauer,  a  Miami  vendor,  testified  that  his  company^  con- 
sidered producing  grill  steaks  for  the  military  in  late  1974  but  con- 
cluded that  prices  paid  by  the  government  were  less  than  raw  material 
costs.  From  }vlr.  Romano,  the  plant  manager  of  Gd'G  Packing  Com- 
pany, the  subcommittee  learned  that  this  calculation  corresponded 
m  time  to  the  start  of  gross  substitution  practices  in  the  plant.  Sub- 
committee investigators  determined  that  other  vendors  had  made 
similar  calculations.  Everyone  seemed  to  suspect  what  the  buying 
agents  for  DPSC  did  not,  prices  were  out  of  kilter  for  a  reason.  This 
need  not  occur  again  if  simple  price  analyses  are  performed. 

The  DOD  task  force  and  the  OFPP  initiated  interagency  planning 
committee  for  more  effective  use  of  market  information  made  numer- 
ous recommendations  lo  enable  procurement  agencies  to  take  better 
advantage  of  "buyers"  markets  and  avoid  creating  "sellers"  markets. 

21-65S— 7S 4 
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Interagency  coordination  and  better  use  of  market  pricing  sheets 
j)resent  the  potential  for  considerable  savings  by  procurement  agencies. 
For  example,  the  DOD  task  force  noted  for  economic  price  adjustments 
on  indefinite  type  contracts  for  red  meat,  reliance  upon  a  single 
industry  price  sheet  instead  of  averaging  of  prices  by  competitive 
reporting  services  led  to  higher  costs  for  the  government. 

Consolidate  Responsibility  for  Inspections 

Finding  No.  4 

The  veterinary  corps  of  the  military  services  are  not  properly 
trained  to  effectively  perform  in-plant,  at  origin,  quality  assurance 
inspections  for  beef  products.  Duplication  and  overlap  exist  between 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  Department  of  Ao;riculture  quality 
assurance  functions  for  food  purchased  by  the  Federal  Government 
within  the  continental  United  States.  Considerable  cost  savings  exist 
in  consolidating  these  quality  assurance  functions  so  that  all  agencies 
and  industry  may  benefit  from  a  unified  government-wide  quality 
assurance  system. 

The  Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy's 
recent  action  to  establish  such  a  government-wide  quality  assurance 
system  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture's  assumption  of  responsibility 
to  develop  and  manage  this  s^'stem  are  sound  and  in  the  government's 
best  interest.  The  mandate  given  by  the  Appropriations  Committees 
of  the  Congress  that  the  veterinary  corps  responsibility  for  in-plant 
quality  assurance  function  be  transferred  to  USDA  and  that  the 
transition  start  in  fiscal  1978  is  consistent  with  this  initiative. 

Recommendation  (s) 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  conjunction  with  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  should  establish  performance  objectives  and  timetables  to 
be  met  by  both  agencies  in  order  to  insure  an  orderly  and  effective 
transition  within  a  year. 

The  Appropriations  Committees  of  the  House  and  the  Senate  should 
insure  that  adequate  resources  are  available  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  so  timetables  established  may  be  accomplished. 

The  cost  savings  to  be  achieved  by  the  transition  and  consolidation 
should  be  documented. 

Discussion 

The  Veterinary  Corps  of  the  Arm}?"  and  Air  Force  have  several  mis- 
sions to  fulfill  for  our  nations  defense.  Responsibility  for  food  hygiene 
and  quality  assurance  inspections  is  the  onl^'  function  directly  related 
to  the  Department  of  Defense's  s^^stem  of  procurement  of  meat  items. 
Within  continental  United  States  DoD  already  relies  extensively 
upon  the  USDA  for  sanitary  insi)ections  of  food  source  establishments. 
The  career  orientation  of  USDA  inspectors  contrasts  with  the  de- 
moralization of  many  veterinary  officers  who  find  themselves  in  quality 
assurance  work  and  inadequately  trained  noncommissioned  ])ersonnel. 
Moreover,  the  subcommittee  determined  that  similar  USDA  quality 
control  functions  were  performed  more  economically. 

The  subcommittee  recognizes  the  logistical  difficulties  associated 
with  tlie  transfer  of  functions.  High  j)riority  must  be  given  to  the 
successful   transition   and   operation  of  a  government-wide   quality 
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assurance  system  by  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and  Defense  and 
the  res])onsible  committees  of  the  Congress.  As  the  subcommittee 
has  documented,  inadequate  attention  to  quality  assurance  S3'stems 
enable  million  dollar  ''rip-offs"  from  taxpa3'ers. 

Rethink  How  to  Identify  and  Prosecute  Crooks 

Finding  No.  5 

The  Joint  Defense  Investigative  Services-Justice  Department 
military  meat  investigation  identified  and  successfully  prosecuted 
criminal  activity  in  DoD's  procurement  programs  where  previous 
investigations  failed. 

The  task  force  concei)t  employed  by  the  special  investigation 
contributed  to  overcoming  ]:)ast  barriers.  Direct  referrals  to  the  Justice 
Department  and  the  use  of  })rofessional  skills  and  i)rogram  awareness 
of  personnel  from  various  contracting,  audit,  and  investigative 
components  throughout  DoD  can  significantly  impact  the  Justice 
Departments  ability  to  better  understand  and  handle  criminal 
activity  in  DoD  procurement  programs. 

Becommendaiion  (s) 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Attorney  General  should  jointly 
examine  lessons  learned  b}'  the  special  Joint  Defense  Investigative 
Service-Department  of  Justice  meat  investigation.  New  relation- 
ships between  investigative,  audit  and  procurement  components  of 
DoD  and  DoJ  that  contribute  to  more  effective  identification  and 
]:)rosecution  of  criminal  activity  in  DoD  procurements  should  be 
formalized. 

The  1955  Memorandum  of  Understanding  between  DoJ  and  DoD 
governing  ])resent  interagency  coordination  needs  to  be  updated 
and  rewritten.  Any  statutory  barriers  that  inhibit  interagency  co- 
ordination should  be  identified  and  reported  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress. 

Discussion 

Previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  special  DoD  investigative 
task  force  the  subcommittee  found  that  several  past  allegations  of 
wrongdoing  in  the  Boston  area  were  investigated  by  militar}-  investi- 
gators and  several  referrals  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
(FBI)  had  been  made.  Individuals  and  companies  associated  with 
the  charges,  and  the  nature  of  the  alleged  v\Tongdoing  were  similar 
to  the  subcommittee's  own  findings. 

Lack  of  follow-up  by  military  investigators  and  the  inability  of 
Bureau  agents  and  U.S.  Attorneys  to  understand  the  particular  and 
complex  nature  of  DoD  programs  were  given  as  reasons  that  cases 
were  not  pursued.  It  appeared  that  unscrupulous  vendors  were  aware 
that  even  if  military  officials  knew  about  fraudulent  practices,  the 
government's  ''bureaucratic  machinery"  would  be  unable  to  success- 
fully prosecute.  During  the  course  of  the  meat  investigation,  sub- 
committee investigators  repeatedly  found  this  pattern  in  other  areas 
of  the  country. 

The  DoD  has  more  investigators  and  auditors  than  all  the  other 
Federal  program  agencies  combined.  The  potential  for  fraud  and  other 
criminal  activity-  exists  in  nearly  every  aspect  of  DoD  business  as 
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well  as  food.  It  is  imperative  that  any  institutional  barriers  that  exist- 
between  the  DoD  and  the  Department  of  Justice  or  between  investi- 
gative, audit,  and  procurement  components  of  the  mihtar\'  services 
be  broken  down  and  properly  coordinated.  The  subcommittee  believes 
that  the  special  ''meat  investigation"  presents  a  case  experience 
upon  which  top  ofncials  within  DoD  and  DoJ  can  base  solutions. 

Finding  No.  5 

Militar}^  inspectors  were  instrumental  in  identifying  and  developing 
information  concerning  criminal  activit}'  and  mismanagement  associ- 
ated with  DoD's  procurement  of  beef.  The  replacem.ent  of  militar^^ 
inspectors  with  USDA  mspectors  for  in-plant  quality  assurance  func- 
tions will  require  new  relationships  between  USDA  inspectors,  DoD 
procurement  and  audit  agents,  and  the  Justice  Department. 

Recommendation  (s) 

The  Secretary  of  Defense,  Secretary  of  Agricuture  and  the  At- 
torney' General  should  review  the  means  by  which  inter-agency  co- 
ordination and  accountabilit}^  is  to  be  obtained  when  USDA  person- 
nel become  sources  of  information  relating  to  allegations  of  wrong- 
doing or  mismanagement  associated  with  DoD  food  procurements. 
Appropriate  procedures  should  be  established.  USDA  inspectors  should 
clearly  understand  who  to  inform  and  who  will  take  action  if  the}' 
become  aware  of  wrongdoing  on  military  contracts. 

Discussion 

The  use  of  USDA  personnel  to  perform  inspections  for  military  con- 
tracts should  not  lead  to  cumbersome  and  nonresponsive  inter-agency 
procedures.  The  new  relationships  to  be  developed  must  recognize  and 
support  individuals  who  do  their  jobs,  not  frustrate  them. 

Pinpoint  Accountability 

secretary  of  agriculture 
Finding  No.  6 

The  Department  of  Agriculture's  leadership  to  develop  and  make 
operational  government-wide  quality  assurance,  specification,  and 
market  information  systems  for  food  procurement  rej^resent  new  re- 
sponsibilities for  the  Department.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
demonstrated  leadershij)  in  accepting  these  new  responsibilities  for 
food  })rocureinent  reforms. 

Recommendation  {s) 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  insure  adequate  ])riority  and 
resources  to  the  accom])lishment  of  objectives  established  to  develop 
and  manage  quality  assurance,  specification,  and  mai-ket  information 
systems  for  the  procurement  of  food  by  the  Dej)artment  and  other 
Federal  agencies  in  evolving  reorganizations  of  his  Department. 

The  Secretary  should  recommend  to  the  President  any  interagency 
reorganizations,  transfer  of  functions,  or  additional  resources  he  be- 
lieves essential  to  the  accomplishment  of  food  procurement  reforms. 

The  Secretary,  in  conjunction  with  the  Administrator  of  the  Office 
of  Federal  Procurement  Policy  sliould  report  to  the  apj)ropriate  com- 
inittees  of  C^ongress  any  legislative  changes  needed  to  accom])lish 
goveninu'iit-wide  food  procurement  refonns. 
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Discussion 

A  contribiitinfr  cause  to  the  collapse  of  the  DoD  procurement  system 
for  beef,  and  the  resultinfr  srandals,  was  inattention  and  nep^lect  by 
top  manajrement  within  the  DoD  to  repeated  sio:ns  that  somethin^r  was 
wronfj.  Quahty  assurance  functions  were  not  a  hi<rh  priority  with  OSD, 
the  Army  Health  Services  Command,  or  the  Defense  Loo-istics  Agenc\' 
and  its  com])onent,  the  Defense  Personnel  Support  Center. 

Testimony  during  the  September  hearings  contained  allegations 
that  management  problems  existed  with  the  USDA  meat  grading 
service,  which  0])erates  acceptance  programs  for  the  government's 
purchasing  of  meat.  The  subcommittee  believes  that  the  Secretary's 
assumption  of  new  res])onsibility  for  food  ])rocui"ement  reforms  present 
an  oj)portunity  to  review  the  Department's  capability  to  ])erform  the 
new  responsibilities  and  take  an}'  corrective  actions  needed. 

Assistant    Secretary   for   Manpower,    Reserve    Affairs,    and 
Logistics,  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

Finding  N'o.  S 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  investigation  the  subcommittee  was  unable 
to  identify  ''where  the  buck  stopped"  within  DoD.  Those  who  were 
responsible  for  decisions  were  difficult  to  locate.  The  DoD  procure- 
ment S3'stem  was  compared  to  a  "Rube  Goldberg"  device  where  there 
is  a  lot  of  veiy  complicated  motions,  but  very  little  positive 
accomplishment. 

The  fragmentation  of  numerous  DoD  components  responsible  for 
procurement  decisions,  confused  lines  of  authority  and  responsibility, 
and  uncertainty  over  who  w^as  the  accountable  agent  for  system  prob- 
lems, compounded  system  inadequacies  and  permitted  abuses. 

The  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  overall  poiic}'  and  direc- 
tion res})onsibility  for  the  DoD  food  service  program.  The  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Man])ower,  Reserve  Affairs,  and  Logistics,  is  the  respon- 
sible and  accountable  agent  for  the  successful,  effective,  and  efficient 
operation  of  the  program.  He  is  the  accountable  agent  to  insure  that 
ail  recommendations  made  to  improve  the  program  are  reviewed  and 
that  assignments  to  implement  performance  objectives,  and  timetables 
are  established  and  followed. 

Recommendation  {s) 

The  Office  of  the  Secretaiy  of  Defense  should  re-evaluate  the  alloca- 
tion of  resources  to  the  food  service  and  equality  assurance  program  at 
the  OSD  level  and  should  strengthen  the  x\ssistant  Secretary  for  Alan- 
power,  Reserve  Affairs,  and  Logistics  management  of  the  DoD  sub- 
sistence program. 

Discussion 

If  target  dates  are  to  be  met,  if  sustained  attention  and  priority  to 
implement  recommendations  throughout  the  system  are  to  be  main- 
tained, and  if  effective  interagency  coordination  is  to  be  achieved  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture's  programs  for  government-\^ade  qual- 
ity assurance,  food  specification,  and  food  m^arket  systems,  the  OSD 
central  management  role  should  be  strengthened. 

Both  the  Army  and  the  DoD  task  force  studies  recommended  that 
the  OSD  central  management  role  be  strengthened.  The  OSD  decided 
not  to  increase  staff  resources  to  the  food  service  function.  Certain 
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'^non-policy"  responsibilities  have  been  transferred  to  Defense  Logis- 
tics Agenc}'  and  further  consideration  was  given  to  transferring  the 
Food  Planning  Board  to  the  Defense  Logistics  Agenc}^. 

While  the  Director  of  Supply  Management  Polic^^  within  OASD" 
for  (MR&L)  has  assumed  the  chairmanship  of  the  DoD  Food  Planning' 
Board,  and  the  Board  must  now  review  all  its  constituent  committee 
decisions,  these  steps  have  not  adequately  strengthened  the  central 
management  role.  The  militar}^  services  are  still  in  the  majority  and 
it  will  be  difficult  at  best  to  implement  changes  to  which  the  services- 
object. 

Implementation  of  recommendations  to  improve  DoD  procurement 
of  food  has  proceeded  slowh'.  Numerous  target  dates  for  implementa- 
tion have  been  missed,  extended,  or  put  off  for  further  stud}'.  Despite 
Secretary  Riley's  indication  during  the  September  1976  hearings  that 
the  results  of  a  trial  DoD-USDA  meat  procurement  program,  using 
commercial  specifications,  would  be  available  some  6  months  later,  in 
April  of  1977,  final  results  are  not  anticipated  until  April  of  1978. 
Efforts  to  adopt  new  procurement  methods  at  DPSC  to  ensure  cooper- 
ation and  cut  overhead  costs  have  suffered  similar  dela3's. 

Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy 

Finding  No.  9 

Many  problems  discovered  in  the  subcommittee's  investigation  of 
militar}^  beef  procurement  relate  to  government-wide  food  procure- 
ment practices,  rigid  and  unnecessaril}^  detailed  product  specifications 
that  substantially  deviate  from  those  commercial!}'  used,  a  lack  of 
effective  competition  for  contract  awards,  and  inadequate  qualit\^ 
assurance  practices. 

The  Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy  initiated  interagency 
studies  recommended  plans  to  improve  government-wide  as  well  as 
DoD  food  procurement  practices.  Implementation  of  these  reforms- 
should  result  in  considerable  savings  in  the  government's  annual 
procurement  of  $3.5  billion  of  food. 

Recommendation  (s) 

Consistent  with  the  authority  granted  in  Public  Law  93-400,  the- 
Administrator  for  Federal  Procurement  Policy  should  oversee  prog- 
ress made  towards  established  performance  objectives  and  timetables 
designed  to  develop  and  make  operational  government-wide  quality 
assurance,  specification,  and  market  information  systems. 

The  Administrator  should  consult  with  affected  agency  heads  if 
failure  to  accomplish  established  objectives  jeopardize  these  reforms 
to  improve  the  government's  procurement  of  food. 

The  Administrator  should  report  to  the  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress  if  significant  failure  to  accomplish  established  objectives 
jeopardize  these  reforms  and  if  statutory  barriers  are  identified. 

Discussion 

Successful  implementation  of  the  food  i)rocurement  reforms  will' 
require  unusual  interagency  coordination  and  cooperation.  Transfers 
of  functions  and  new  relationships  among  agencies  buying  food  and 
USDA  will  be  established.  The  Administrator's  statutory  authority 
and  location  within  the  President's  management  arm,  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  places  him  in  a  position  to  oversee  and 
facihtatc  their  accomplishment. 


ArrEXDix  A 

U.S.  Senate:,   Government 

Committee  on  Operations. 
Subcommittee  on  Federal  Spending  Practices, 

Efficiency,  and  Open  Government, 

Washington,  B.C.,  September  17,  1975. 
Hon.  James  R.  Schlesinger, 
Secretary  of  Defense, 
The  Pentagon,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  As  Chairman  and  Ranking  Minority  Member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Federal  Spending  Practices,  our  strong  interest  in  Federal 
procurement  policies  and  piactices  leads  us  to  bring  a  matter  of  concern  directly 
to  your  attention. 

The  Sul)Committee  has  been  conducting  an  investigation  of  the  Defense  Suppl}' 
Agency's  (DSA)  procurement  of  meat  for  troop  issue.  Tests  performed  Yyy  the 
military  personnel  at  Sulicommittee  request  in  early  July  of  this  year  revealed 
that  beef  products  of  two  companies  were  in  substantial  nonconformance  with 
contractual  specifications.  The  initial  test  results  raised  serious  questions  con- 
cerning the  efficiencj'  of  DSA's  inspection  proceduies  and  procurement  practices. 

The  Defense  Supply  Agency  initiated  several  actions  to  determine  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  problem.  A  limited  criminal  investigation  coordinated  by  the 
Command  Security  Office  of  DSA  was  started  in  mid-July  and  a  formal  nation- 
wide audit  of  beef  items  in  Defense  Personnel  Support  Center  (DPSC)  subsistence 
points  was  completed  by  late  August. 

Inventories  from  six  DPSC  subsistence  points  and  19  vendors  across  the 
country  were  tested.  A  majorit}^  of  sampled  contracts,  in  terms  of  both  total 
dollars  and  total  poundage,  were  found  to  be  in  nonconformance  with  contractual 
specifications.  Among  the  more  serious  violations  found  were  indications  of 
substitution  of  muscle  cuts  and  meat  grades. 

These  two  abuses  alone  are  serious  and,  if  widespread,  represent  a  serious  loss 
of  taxpayers'  money.  While  these  specific  findings  focus  upon  two  vendors  (G&G 
Packing  Company  and  Blue  Ribbon  Frozen  Foods,  which  are  co-owned)  the 
existance  of  these  practices  as  well  as  other  widespread  nonconformances  suggest 
that  DPSC  procuiement  procedures  can  l^e  improved. 

The  subcommittee  presently  hopes  to  hold  initial  hearings  in  late  October  that 
will  focus  upon  the  audit  team's  findings  and  certain  aspects  of  the  DOD  pro- 
curement system  for  perishable  foods. 

We  l^elieve  it  is  now  imperative  that  a  full  understanding  of  the  practices  em- 
ployed by  the  above  two  firms  and  their  relationship  with  DOD  personnel  and  the 
DOD  procurement  system  for  beef  be  developed.  We,  therefore,  respectfully  request 
that  a  coordinated  DOD  investigatory  task  force  be  constituted  to  perform  an  in- 
vestigative survey  to  meet  this  goal.  We  further  request  that  arrangements  be  made 
to  enable  the  task  force  to  work  as  closely  as  possible  with  the  Subcommittee  in 
pursuing  this  matter.  It  is  our  firm  belief  that  this  case  merits  the  full  attention  of 
the  Department's  investigative  resources  and  that  a  thorough  understanding  of 
these  problems  holds  the  key  to  initiating  long  overdue  corrective  action. 

We  would  greatl}^  appreciate  your  prompt  attention  anrl  cooperation.  For 
further  information  and  coordination,  please  contact  Mr.  Lester  A.  Fettig,  Sul)- 
committee  Chief  Counsel,  telephone  224-0211. 


With  best  personal  regards, 
Sincerelj^, 


Lawton  Chiles, 

Chairman. 
Lowell  Weicker,  Jr. 
Ranking  Minority  Member. 
(47) 
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OrncE  OF  THE  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense, 

Washington,  D.C.,  September  26,  1975. 
{Administration) 
Hon.  Lawton  Chiles, 

Chairman,  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Federal  Spending  Practices,  Efficiency,  and  Open 
Government,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Chiles:  The  letter  of  September  17,  1975,  jointly  signed  by  you 
and  Senator  Lowell  Weicker,  Jr.,  requesting  that  a  coordinated  Do  13  investigatory 
task  force  be  constituted  to  perform  an  investigative  survey  of  the  practices 
employed  by  two  vendors  and  their  relationship  with  DoD  personnel  and  the 
DoD  beef  procurement  system  has  been  referred  to  me  for  reply.  An  identical 
response  is  l^eing  furnished  directly  to  Senator  Weicker. 

As  a  result  of  your  request,  the  Defense  Investigative  Service  (DIS),  a  Defense 
agency  under  my  stafif  supervision,  has  been  directed  to  initiate  an  investigative 
survey  of  the  several  allegations  of  nonconformance  with  contractual  specifications 
by  the  tv/o  vendors.  The  DIS  has  been  authorized  to  constitute  a  DoD  investiga- 
tive task  force  augmented  l)y  personnel  of  the  investigative  agencies  of  the 
Military  Departments.  The  DIS  has  been  instructed  to  make  suitable  arrange- 
ments to  enable  the  DoD  task  force  to  work  closely  with  your  Subcommittee,  as 
well  as  the  GAO,  and  to  keep  you  informed  of  significant  develoi^ments  in  this 
matter.  Initially,  the  DIS  task  force  will  concentrate  on  those  specific  allegations 
of  fraud  involving  the  two  vendors.  Should  the  investigation  of  the  allegations 
reveal  sj'stemic  flaws  in  the  procurement  process  or  indications  of  widespread 
contractual  nonconformance,  the  DIS  has  been  authorized  to  expand  their 
inquiry  as  necessary  to  develop  a  full  understanding  of  the  extent  of  the  problem 
and  to  pursue  all  potential  leads  of  noncompliance  or  criminahty. 

Concurrently,  the  Defense  Supply  Agency  is  being  recjuested  to  establish  a 
DoD  task  group  to  evaluate  the  DoD  procurement  systems  and  policies,  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  findings  of  the  Subcommittee  and  other  investigative 
groups,  and  determine  what  changes  to  the  system  are  indicated.  The  task  group 
will  be  requested  to  keep  the  Subcommittee  apprised  of  its  progress  and  findings. 

I  appreciate  your  bringing  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  Secretary  Schlesinger 
a,nd  assure  3^ou  that  this  inquiry  will  receive  our  earnest  and  prompt  attention. 
Sincerely, 

D.  O.  Cooke, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 
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Appendix  C 

DEPARTMENT    OF    DEFENSE     TASK     GROUP    ON     SUBSISTENCE 

PROCUREMENT 

Final   Report,   August   197(3,    Department  of   Defense,    Office   of  the   Assistant 
Secretar}^  of  Defense — Installations  an     Logistics 

Executive  Summary 

introduction 

1.  On  1  October  1975,  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Supply, 
Maintenance  and  Services)  requested  that  the  Director,  DSA,  convene  a  joint 
DoD  Task  Group  to  evaluate  the  DoD  subsistence  procurement  system  and 
poUcies.  The  objective  of  the  Task  Group  was  to  assure  that  DoD  has  an  effective 
subsistence  procurement  S3'stem  with  appropriate  checks  and  balances  to  prevent 
a  recurrence  of  the  problems  surfaced  bj^  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Federal 
Spending  Practices,  Efficiency  and  Open  Government  and  by  subsequent  DoD 
actions. 

2.  Essentially,  the  Senate  Subcommittee  found  indications  that  large  quantities 
of  nonconforming  beef  products  were  being  delivered  to  and  accepted  l^y  DoD. 
This  was  confirmed  by  inspecting,  on  a  statistical  sampling  basis,  approxi- 
mately 1>1  million  pounds  of  fabricated  beef;  overall,  61>2  percent  of  the  product 
examined  was  nonconforming  in  varjdng  degrees  to  the  requirements  of  the 
specifications. 

3.  By  DSA  memorandum,  dated  31  October  1975,  the  Military  Services  weie 
requested  to  provide  representation  to  the  Task  Group,  which  first  conv^ened  on 
17  November  1975.  The  Group  consisted  of  13  full-time  members  and  9  members 
assigned  on  an  as-required  basis.  Three  subcommittees  were  established — Pro- 
curement and  Suppl}^,  Quality  Assurance,  and  Specifications.  Su!)Committee 
members  were  assigned  individual  responsibility  for  collection  and  initial  anah^sis 
of  data  and  preparation  of  findings  and  tentativ^e  recommendations.  These  staff 
studies  were  reviewed  by  members  of  the  applicable  subcommittee,  the  suljcom- 
mittee  chairmen  and  by  the  Task  Group  Chairman.  In  the  main,  the  final  report 
of  the  Task  Group  reflects  the  material  and  information  contained  in  the  staff 
studies.  Exceptions  are  Chapter  2,  Management  of  the  Food  Service  Program; 
Chapter  7,  Alternate  Supply  Support  Concept  for  Beef;  and  Appendix  Q,  A^^ign- 
ment  of  Quality  Assurance  for  Perishable  Subsistence  to  DCAS  or  USDA.  These 
were  prepared  subsequent  to  the  general  fact-finding  period  of  the  Task  Group. 
However,  these  items  were  either  discussed  with  the  subcommittee  chairmen  or 
developed  by  the  Task  Group  Chairman. 

MANAGEMENT    OF    THE    FOOD    SERVICE    PROGRAM 

4.  DoD  Directive  1338.10,  dated  14  January  1972,  establishes  the  objectives 
and  policy  of  the  DoD  Food  Service  Program.  The  DASD  (SM&S)  is  responsible 
for  providing  overall  guidance  and  direction  to  the  Program.  To  assist  in  accomp- 
lishing required  duties,  the  DoD  Food  Planning  Board  was  established.  The  Board 
has  been  delegated  responsible  for  the  food  service  program  and  developing 
nutritionally  sound  menue  and  recipes.  Staff  surveillance  of  the  piogram  was 
formerly  performed  by  a  staff  of  seven  professionals  within  OSD  (I&L) ;  these 
duties  are  now  assigned  to  one  individual.  The  personnel  resources  allocated  to 
staff  surveillance  of  the  DoD  Food  Service  Program  at  the  OSD  (I&L)  level 
should  be  reevaluated  for  sufficiency. 

5.  The  DoD  Food  Planning  Board  established  three  committees  to  perform  its 
operational  responsibilities:  Armed  Forces  Recipe  Service  Committee,  Armed 
Forces  Menu  Service  Committee,  and  Armed  Forces  Product  Evaluation  Com- 
mittee   (AFPEC).    The    committees    operate    with    considerable    independence 
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especially  AFPEC.  The  Board's  most  significant  responsibilities  have  been 
assigned  to  AFPEC  whose  voting  membership  is  restricted  to  representatives  of 
the  Military  Services  with  none  from  DSA. 

(3.  The  AFPEC,  as  an  organized  committee  of  operational  specialists,  appears  to 
have  filled  the  need  of  providing  day-to-day  assistance  in  resolving  subsistence 
matters.  Decisions  with  major  impact,  however,  should  be  made  at  a  higher  level. 

SCOPE    OF    SUBSISTENCE    PROCUREMENT 

7.  Subsistence  expenditures  by  DoD  for  FY  1975  are  estimated  to  be  $2.5 
billion.  This  includes  purchases  for  both  troop-issue  and  resale  requirements.  Of 
the  total  amount,  approximately  $955  million  w^as  purchased  by  the  Defense 
Personnel  Support  Center  (DPSC),  a  field  activity  of  the  Defense  Supply  Agency. 
DPSC  purchases  of  meat  and  seafood  during  FY  1975  exceeded  $377  million; 
$114  million  of  this  was  for  fabricated  beef. 

PROCUREMENT   AND    SUPPLY 

S.  DSA  is  the  integrated  materiel  manager  for  subsistence  within  DoD  and  is 
responsible  for  worldwide  supply  management  of  wholesale  subsistence  stocks. 
Operational  performance  of  this  function,  is  assigned  to  DPSC.  This  includes 
responsibility  for  supply  operations,  technical  services,  procurement  and  pro- 
ductions support. 

9.  The  Task  Group  found  remedial  action  was  required  to : 

a.  Simplify  DSA's  subsistence  solicitations. 

b.  Encourage  supplier  interest  in  offering  on  DSA  solicitations. 

c.  Develop  complete  and  cumulative  performance  histories  on  suppliers  as  part 
of  a  computerized  management  information  S3^stem. 

d.  Encourage  the  use  of  written  rather  than  oral  offers. 

e.  Implement  a  program  of  using  multi-carlot  IDTCs  and  individual  buys  to 
procure  fabricated  beef. 

f.  Assure  that  reports  of  nonconforming  supplies  are  quickly  and  accurately 
recorded. 

g.  Assure  that  all  deliveries  extended  formally  or  by  forbearance  are  evaluated 
individually  and  that  appropriate  price  adjustments  are  made. 

h.  Delegate  to  the  commissary  officer  the  authority  to  accept/reject  noncon- 
forming supplies- 

i.  Assure  prompt  payment  of  contractors'  invoices. 

j.  Require  that  sul^sistence  commodity  experience  and/or  training  be  a  pre- 
requisite for  appointment  to  intermediate  and  higher  Inlying  or  contracting 
officer  positions. 

k.  Review  and  revise,  as  appropriate,  rotation  lot  control  procedures  to  assure 
that  subsistence  items  with  excessive  age  are  not  being  issued. 

SUBSISTENCE    SPECIFICATIONS 

10.  Specifications  for  military  sul)sistence  requirements  are  considered  by  some 
as  Ijeing  either  restrictive,  inflexible  and  strict,  or  extremelj^  tight  and  stringent. 
Notwithstanding  these  allegations,  the  Task  Group,  after  its  review  and  analysis, 
finds: 

a.  Specifications  in  general  are  a  reasonal^le  interpretation  of  the  military 
requiienient;  })roduct  characteristics  of  some  specifications  differ  from  normal 
influstry  methods. 

b.  Standardization  limits  the  scope  of  items  that  can  be  purchased  even  though 
the  specification  may  authorize  different  types,  styles,  classes,  etc.  This  results 
in  the  specification  being  accused  of  being  restrictive  when,  in  fact,  an}'  limitations 
are  imposed  by  13oD  stanrlardization  policy. 

c.  Some  supplier  complaints  are  self-serving.  If  these  were  accommochited, 
they  would  give  an  unfair  advantage  to  the  complainant. 

f\.  "Restrictive"  differences  between  military  specifications  and  commercial 
practice  are  generally  due  to  sound  decisions  which  are  necessar}''  to  meet  military 
requirements. 

e.  Conimimication  channels  between  industry,  AFPEC  and  the  specification 
preparing  activity  neerl  to  be  improved. 

11.  Further,  the  Task  Group  finds  need  for  improvement  as  follows: 

a.  Do  I)  should  intensify  its  management  of  food  specifications  through  its 
standardization  assignee  activity. 
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1).  The  Natit'k  Rosoarch  and  Dovolopniont  Command  (NAllADCOM),  the 
subsistence  specification  preparinj^  activity,  should  hav(!  a  fuller  capability  to 
^effectively  measure  the  cost  impact  of  alternative  product,  packaging  and  i)acking 
considerations  in  the  development  of  sijecifications. 

c.  As  of  31  March  197(),  there  were  G3  ajjproved  and  jjuhlished  specifications  or 
amendments  that  had  not  been  implemented  for  i)rocurement  purj)oses.  Many 
wer(^  not  implemented  for  valid  reasons.  However,  the  failun^  to  do  so  causes 
problems  and  confusion  for  industry,  j^rocurement  ojganizations  and  the  inspec- 
tion services.  DSA  should  promptly  implement  specifications  and  amendments 
or  obtain  authority  to  delay  or  withhold  implementation. 

d.  It  is  not  cost  effective  to  standardize,  develop  and  maintain  specifications  for 
low-dollar  value,  personal  preference  type  requirements.  Considerable  savings 
can  be  realized  by  using  commercial  products  for  low-dollar  items,  such  as  sauces 

.and  condiments. 

e.  Products,  similar  to  the  militar}^  specification  item,  are  descril)ed  in  the 
Institutional  Meat  Purchase  vSpecification  and  in  the  National  Association  of 
Meat  Purveyor's  Meat  Buj'ers  Guide.  Do!)  should  i-eevaluate  the  military  speci- 
fication item  relative  to  these  commercial  specifications,  especially  for  diced  beef. 

f.  DSA  (DPSC)  currently  is  procuring  grill  steaks  with  a  specification  rec^uire- 
ment  for  25%  rib  eye,  25%  loin  strip,  25%  sirloin  butt  and  the  remaining  25% 
any  combination  of  the  previous  three.  Because  sirloin  butt  is  the  lowest  price, 
50%  butt  steaks  are  generally  delivered.  The  Task  Group  believes  that  it  would 
136  more  equitable  to  the  Government  and  industry  if  the  steaks  purchased  were 
procured  as  separate  line  items. 

SUBSISTENCE    QUALITY   ASSURANCE 

12.  The  current  DoD  concept  for  qualit}^  assurance  is  that  the  conti-actor  must 
be  responsible  for  controlling  profluct  quality  and  for  offering  to  the  Government 
for  acceptance  only  those  supplies  and  services  that  conform  to  contractual 
requirements.  The  Government  is  responsible  for  assuring  that  each  contract 
specifies  the  appropriate  contract  quality  reciuirements  and  assuring  that  the 
contractor  complies  with  the  contract  requirements.  Quality  assurance  functions 
for  su])sistence  are  performed  by  a  variety  of  federal  agencies,  such  as  the  De- 
]Dartment  of  A^griculture,  the  Army  Health  Services  Command,  the  Air  Force 
Veterinarian  Service,  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service,  etc. 

13.  The  major  difference  between  commercial  and  military  specifications  is  in  the 
amount  of  quality  assurance  provisions  found  in  the  militar}^  specification.  The 
latter  contains  extensive  procedural  requirements  for  the  examination  and  testing 
of  the  component  and  end  items  to  determine  that  the  quality  characteristics  are 
met.  By  comparison,  industr}^  depends  primarily  on  satisfaction  with  the  quality 
of  the  product  delivered. 

14.  The  Task  Group  has  found  that  contractor  inspection-government  veri- 
fication is  a  sound  method  for  inspection  of  subsistence.  This  is  contingent  upon 
the  development  and  use  of  valid  statistical  sampling  techniques  which  further 
limit  the  risk  to  the  Government. 

15.  After  a  review  l)y  the  Task  Group  of  quality  assurance  verification  inspec- 
tions, it  was  determined  that: 

a.  The  quality  of  destination  vertification  inspection  ranges  from  barely 
satisfactory  to  outstanding,  depending  on  whether  the  quality  assurance  repre- 
sentative (QAR)  is  technically  qualified  to  inspect  subsistence  items. 

b.  Not  all  QARs  w'ho  inspect  subsistence  items  at  destination  are  qualified  to 
do  so. 

c.  Nonconformances  reported  by  QARs  at  destination  are  not  always  confirmed 
by  the  contracting  officer  in  writing. 

d.  Some  destination  receiving  points  do  not  have  facilities  at  which  incoming 
sul)sistence  items  ma}'^  be  inspected. 

e.  Some  origin  inspection  functions  can  be  transferred  to  destination  inspection. 

16.  Improvement  is  required  in  the  following  areas: 

a.  DPSC  should  discontinue  the  recategorization  of  product  nonconformances. 

b.  The  possibility  of  supplj^  failure  has  been  unjustifiabh'  used  as  bassis  for 
accepting  nonconforming  supplies. 

c.  Test  data  on  dairy  products  are  not  being  consolidated  and  analyzed  at 
program  management  level. 

d.  Need  exists  for  improved  communications  with  USDA  relative  to  la])oratory 
support  of  su])sistence  procurement. 
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e.  Uniform  supervision  of  procurement  quality  assurance  activities  and  similar 
treatment  of  subsistence  contractors  will  be  more  likely  if  veterinary  officers  are 
provided  the  same  instruction  at  a  common  training  facilitj^. 

f.  When  inspecting  fabricated  beef,  QARs  could  perform  their  tasks  better  if 
they  have  been  trained  in  commodity  grading  and  in  the  ante  and  post  mortem 
inspection  of  food  animals. 

g.  Veterinarians  should  be  assigned  to  DPSC's  Augemented  Defense  Supply 
Offices. 

h.  Extra  compensation  should  be  authorized  to  enlisted  personnel  assigned  to 
quality  assurance  duties  in  high  cost  metropolitan  areas. 

i.  Quality  audit  procedures  should  be  revised  to  include  all  possible  technical 
requirements  inspected  at  origin. 

j.  Product  characteristics  are  not  being  audited  at  DSA  storage  facilities. 

k.  Product  verification  records  should  be  mechanized  so  as  to  provide  useful 
data  to  managers,  specification  writers,  reviewers,  etc. 

1.  Unsatisfactory  material  reports  are  not  being  submitted  as  required. 

ALTERNATIVE  SUPPLY  SUPPORT  CONCEPT  FOR  BEEF 

17.  The  procurement  of  beef  has  historically  caused  the  greatest  number  of 
problems  in  the  purchase  of  subsistence.  The  following  problems  have  been  of 
concern  during  the  last  year: 

a.  Limited  participation  by  industry  in  military  procurements. 

b.  Limited  QAR  personnel  resources. 

c.  Specifications. 

d.  Delivery  and  acceptance  of  nonconforming  product. 

e.  Heavy  volume  of  procurement  workload  at  DPSC. 

f.  Acceptance  of  nonconforming  product  to  avoid  supply  failure. 

g.  Ineffective  use  of  vendor  performance  and  quahty  data, 
h.  High  product  cost. 

i.  Alleged  improper  influence  involving  quality  assurance  personnel. 

18.  Rather  than  purchasing  fabricated  beef,  which  has  already  been  processed, 
an  alternative  suppl}^  support  concept  for  beef  should  be  considered.  The  concept 
proposed  is  a  regional  meat-processing  facility  which  initially  would  provide  fresh 
beef  products  to  military  feeding  activities  located  within  the  area  served.  These 
plants  comparable  to  the  commercial  processing  and  distribution  operations  of  food 
retailers  and  food  service  companies,  should  be  contractor-owned,  contractor- 
operated  facilities.  DSA  would  enter  into  multiyear  contracts  for  processing 
government-furnished  carcass  beef  or  chilled  meat  cuts  for  processing  and  delivery 
to  feeding  installations  within  the  areas  served.  The  product  would  be  processed 
under  IMPS,  modified  when  necessary  to  meet  militar}^  requirements. 

Summary  of  Recommendations 

CHAPTER    1.    introduction 

None. 

chapter  2.  management  of  the  food  service  program 

Recommendation  2-1  (page  17) 
ASD  (I&L)  should: 

a.  Reevaluate  the  allocation  of  resources  to  the  food  service  program  at  the 
OSD  level  with  the  objective  of  strengthening  ASD  (I&L)'s  management  of  the 
subsistence  program. 

b.  Require  the  DoD  Food  Planning  Board  to: 

(1)  Strengthen  supervision  over  its  committees  by  approving  or  ratifying 
committee  actions. 

(2)  Assure  voting  rights  to  all  members  of  the  Food  Planning  Board  with 
representation  on  the  Board's  committees. 

chapter    3.    SCOPE    OF    SUBSISTENCE    PROCUREMENT 

None. 

CHAPTER    4.    PROCUREMENT    AND    SUPPLY 

Recommendation  J^-1  (page  27) 

])SA  (i:)PSC)  should: 

a.  Review  the  policies  and  i^rocedures  governing  the  procuienient  of  subsistence 
l)y  DPSC  to  consolidate  guidance  into  a  simplified,  ready  reference  applicable 
to  IIQ  DPSC  and  field  activities. 
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b.  Kevicw  contract  clauses,  articles,  provisions,  etc.,  to  eliminate  those  which 
are  not  essential  and  to  assure  that  the  text  of  those  remaining  clauses  facilitates 
uniform  interpretation. 

Recommendation  4-2  (page  29) 

DSA,  in  coordination  with  other  participants  in  the  Subsistence  Procurement 
Program,  should  continue  and  intensify  eflorts  to  reduce  and  simplify  the  docu- 
ments reciuircd  by  both  subsistence  contractors  and  product  inspectors. 

Recommendation  4-3  (page  33) 

DSA  (DPSC)  should: 

a.  Monitor  award,  performance  and  product  data  to  identify  abnormalities 
which  might  adversely  affect  the  support  process. 

1).  Establish  the  increase  in  sources  of  supply  as  a  management  objective. 

c.  Exchange  source  information  and  award  data  with  other  federal  agencies 
purchasing  subsistence. 

Recommendation  4-4  (page  35) 
DSA  (DPSC)  should: 

a.  Develop  a  system  to  provide  the  contracting  officer  with  detailed  information 
of  past  and  current  contract  performance  to  support  a  decision  of  responsibility 
or  nonresponsibility  of  a  prospective  contractor  or  require  a  pre-award  survey. 

b.  Assure  that  DPSC  Directorate  of  Subsistence  contract  administration 
capabilities  are  adequate  to  support  its  procurement  operations. 

c.  Require  a  survey  of  producers  whenever  a  revised  specification  introduces 
extensive  changes  in  production  techniques. 

Recommendation  4-5  (page  36) 

DoD  should  direct  the  development  of  a  computerized  subsistence  management 
information  system  capable  of  responding  to  the  overall  subsistence  data  needs 
of  DSA  and  the  Military  Services. 

Recommendation  4-6  (page  37) 

The  Department  of  Navy  should  assure  that  the  Navy  Publications  and  Forms 
Center  (NPFC)  supports  subsistence  procurements  in  a  timely  and  responsive 
manner. 

Recommendation  4-'^  (page  37) 

DSA  and  NPFC  should  coordinate  the  stockage  of  subsistence  specifications 
to  preclude  distribution  of  obsolete  specifications  and  to  prevent  premature 
availabiUty  of  specifications  that  will  not  be  effective  for  a  long  period  of  time. 

Recommendation  4-S  (page  38) 

DSA  (DPSC)  should  to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  both  within  the  Head- 
quarters and  field  offices,  require  written  offers  to  include  TWX/TELEX  messages 
in  the  procurement  of  subsistence. 

Recommendation  4-9  (page  40) 

DSA  should  assure  that  distribution  of  contractual  documents  is  accomplished 
as  close  to  commercial  practice  as  is  feasible. 

Recommendation  4-10  (page  42) 

DSA  (DPSC)  should  adopt  indefinite  delivery  type  contracts  with  substantial 
specified  minimum  carlot  quantities  and  limiting  maximum  quantities  as  the 
primary  contractual  method  for  the  procurement  of  troop-issue  beef  items. 

Recommendation  4-H  (page  45) 

DSA  (DPSC)  should  adopt  those  procurement  methods  used  by  the  Veterans 
Administration  which  can  be  advantageously  applied  to  military  subsistence 
procurement. 

Recommendation  4-12  (page  47) 

DSA  (DPSC)  should  use  an  average  of  prices  reported  by  competitive  reporting 
services  as  the  basis  for  economic  price  adjustments  contained  in  IDTCs  for 
red  meat. 

Recommendation  4-13  (page  48) 

DSA  should  assure  that  the  report  of  nonconforming  supplies  (DPSC  Form 
2662)  is  promptly  prepared,  routed  and  processed  after  the  product  discrepancy 
is  reported. 
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Recommendation  4-H  (page  48) 

DSA  should  authorize  the  government  quality  assurance  repi^esentative  the 
authority  to  reject  nonconforming  supplies. 

Recommendation  4^15  (page  49) 

DSA  should  assure  that  price  reductions  in  the  acceptance  of  nonconforming 
supplies  adequately  compensate  the  Government. 

Recommendation  4-1^  (page  49) 

DSA  should  assure  that  all  deliveries  extended  formally  or  by  forbearance  are 
evaluated  individually  and  that  price  adjustments  are  made  to  preclude  unjust 
enrichment  to  the  contractor. 

Recommendation  4-i'^  (page  50) 

DSA  (DPSC)  should  delegate  to  resale  activities  the  authority  to  accept  or 
reject  nonconforming  supplies  received  under  DPSC  contracts. 

Recommendation  4-18  (page  50) 

DSA  (DPSC)  should  assure  that  qualified  technicians  assist  contracting  officers 
in  arriving  at  the  amount  of  price  adjustment  that  the  Government  should  obtain 
from  the  contractor  for  accepting  nonconforming  supplies. 

Recommendation  4-i9  (page  52) 

DSA  should  assure  that  the  contract  administration  of  subsistence  contracts 
retained  by  the  contracting  officer  is  performed  in  a  timely,  effective  and  efficient 
manner. 

Recommendation  4-^0  (page  53) 
DSA  (DPSC)  should: 

a.  Promptly  pay,  within  the  customary  time-frames  used  in  the  trade,  invoices 
for  subsistence  delivered  to  and  accepted  l^y  the  Government. 

b.  Validate  the  necessity  for  evidence  of  delivery  required  from  the  contractor 
and  receiving  activity  as  a  prerequisite  to  paj'ment. 

Recommendation  4-^1  (page  58) 

DSA  (DPSC)  should  increase  the  emphasis  on  a  comprehensive,  ongoing  pro- 
gram to  expand  and  deepen  the  competitive  base  of  individual  subsistence  items 
by  contractor  visits,  trade  association  contacts  and  trade  media  publicity. 

Recommendation  4-^^  (page  59) 

DSA  (DPSC)  should  organize  and  review  the  data  relating  to  checks  and  bal- 
ances to  assure  that  the  check  or  balance  is  required,  operative  and  effective. 

Recommendation  4-^3  (page  60) 
DSA  should: 

a.  Revise  the  local  purchase  instructions  to  reflect  changes  in  organization  and 
mission. 

h.  Periodically  review  the  rationale  for  centralized  procurement  or  manage- 
ment of  each  item  used  b,y  a  CON  US  activity  to  assure  that  it  is  most  economically 
Ijrocui'cd  from  a  total  economic  cost  viewpoint. 

c.  Publish  to  the  Military  Services  the  criteria  under  which  items  maj'  l)e- 
purchased  locally. 

Recommendation  4~^4  (page  03) 

DSA  (DPSC),  in  coordination  with  SBA,  should: 

a.  Intensify  efforts  to  anticipate  production  problems  encountered  by  Section 
8(a)    contractors. 

)).  Provide  maximum  assistance  to  Section  8(a)  contractors  in  resolving  quickly 
any  problcins  which  might  endanger  contract  performance. 

c.  Initiate  appropriate  action  to  resolve  problems  to  shorten  the  time  required 
for  all  8(a)  contractors  to  become  competitive. 

Recommendation  4-^5  (page  G4) 

DSA  should: 

a.  R(;quire  that  su])sistence  commodity  experience  and/or  training  be  a  pre-- 
requisit(?  for  selection  to  intermediate  grade  and  higher  bu3'ing  or  contracting  . 
officer  jjositions. 


1).  Piovide  the  noccssary  rcsoiii'cos  and  (Miiphasis  to  selectively  piovide  necessary 
suijsistcncc  commodity  training  for  procurement  personnel. 

Recommendation  Jf-2G  (page  70) 

DSA  (DPSC)  should  review/revise,  as  appropriate,  rotation  lot  control  pro- 
cedures to  assure  that  suljsistence  items  with  excessive  age  are  not  being  issued. 

Recommendation  4-27  (page  70) 

The  Military  Services  should  review  storage  procedures  at  installation  level  to 
a>^sure  proper  rotation  of  subsistence  items  after  receipt  from  the  supply  source. 

Recommendation  4-2S  (page  73) 

DSA  (DPSC)  should  improve  flistiil)Ution  control  out  of  CON  US  to  include 
effective  item  management,  to  assure  that  the  numl;er  of  seavan  movements  to 
Europe  are  consistent  with  the  aljility  of  the  receiving  facility  to  unload. 

Recommendation  4-29  (page  75) 
DSA  (DPSC)  should: 

a.  Provide  increasisl  emphasis  to  the  source-loading  program  bj^  publishing 
appropriate  policy  guidance  concerning  oljjectives,  procedures  anrl  other  pertinent 
details. 

b.  Take  the  necessary  measures  to  increase  vendor  and  receiving  authority 
participation  in  the  source-loading  program. 

Recommendation  4-30  (page  78) 
DSA  (DPSC)  should: 

a.  Develop  the  requisite  advance  procurement  plans,  leased  on  historical  and 
other  related  data,  that  will  provide  DICOMSS  with  the  maximum  effective 
support  and  the  elimination  of  accumulated  residual  supplies. 

b.  Develop  a  management  information  system  to  provide  continuous  and  full 
visibility  of  van  movements  from  source  to  destination. 

c.  Establish  a  procedure  that  will  selectiveh''  group  resale  commissaries  for  the 
purpose  of  lequisition  processing  and  shipping  to  arrive  at  destinations  routineh^ 
within  preplanned  calendar  time  frames  to  maximize  commissary  support. 

CHAPTER   5.    SUBSISTENCE    SPECIFICATIONS 

Recommendation  5-1  (page  95) 

DoD  should  assure  that  the  organization  responsible  for  standardization  (DPSC) 
and  determination  of  requirements  (AFPEC)  and  the  activity  responsiijle  for 
development  of  specifications  (NARADCOM)  improve  communications  with 
the  commercial  sector  through  a  more  active  solicitation  of  industry's  views  and 
timely  response  to  the  comments  received. 

Recommendation  5-2  (page  98) 

DoD  should  assure  more  expeditious  specification  support  to  correct  product 
deficiencies. 

Recommendation  5-3  (page  98) 

The  Department  of  the  Army  (NARADCOM)  should: 

a.  Augment  the  quality  assurance  capal)ility  at  NARADCO]\I  to  provide 
expertise  in  red  meat,  dairy,  poultry*,  waterfoods  and  plant  products. 

b.  Assign  responsil^ility  for  preparation  of  quality  assurance  provisions  of 
specifications  to  the  Food  Engineering  Laboratory  of  NARADCOM. 

Recommendation  5-4  (page  99) 

The  Department  of  the  Army  (NARADCOM)  should  elevate  unresolved  com- 
ments on  subsistence  specifications  through  standardization  channels  if  not 
resolved  within  a  reasonable  time. 

Recommendation  5-5  (page  100) 

The  Department  of  the  Army  (NARADCOM)  should  require  that  all  new  and 
revised  specifications  and  amendments  to  specifications  be  reviewed  by  com- 
modity experts  in  NARAD  CO  M's  Food  Engineering  Lal)oratory  prior  to  publica- 
tion. 

Recommendation  5-6  (page  100) 

The  Department  of  the  Arm\^  should  provide  NARADCOM  (Food  Engineering 
Laboratory)  with  a  cost  analysis  capaljility  which  is  vital  to  the  pi-eparation  of 
federal/military  specifications  that  are  technically  and  economically  feasible. 
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Recommendation  5-7  (page  101) 

DSA  (DPSC)  should  promptly  implement  specifications  and  amendments  or 
obtain  authority  to  delay  or  withhold  implementation. 

Recommendation  5-8  (page  102) 

DSA  (DPSC)  should  competitively  negotiate  production  test  contracts  with 
suppliers  best  qualified  and  most  representative  of  the  industry  to  perform  the 
test. 

Recommendation  5-9  (page  105) 

The  Department  of  the  Army  should : 

a.  Reevaluate  the  temperature  ranges  in  the  military  specification  for  beef 
roasts  and  steaks  to  assure  that  they  are  realistic,  necessary  and  can  be  uniformly 
applied. 

b.  Assure  that  the  temperature  range  of  beef  processed  under  military  specifica- 
tions is  not  exceeded  after  slaughter. 

Recommendation  5-10  (page  107) 

DoD  should  evaluate  the  Institutional  Meat  Purchase  Specifications  and  the 
National  Association  of  Meat  Purveyors  Specifications  for  diced  beef  and  beef 
for  stewing  to  determine  if  these  products  will  meet  military  requirements. 

Recommendation  5-11  (page  108) 

DoD  should  authorize  grill  steaks  procured  under  military  specification  MIL- 
B-0043813A  (GL)  to  be  procured,  stocked  and  issued  as  separate  line  items  of 
supply. 

CHAPTER    6.    SUBSISTENCE    QUALITY    ASSURANCE 

Recommendation  6-1  (page  113) 

DSA  (DPSC)  should  fully  implement  MIL-I-45208A  in  sohcitations  and  con- 
tracts for  complex  subsistence  products  when  technical  requirements  are  such 
as  to  require  control  of  quality  by  in-process  as  well  as  end  item  inspection. 

Recommendation  6-2  (page  113) 

DSA  (DPSC)  should  assign  the  appropriate  contract  quality  requirements  for 
each  subsistence  contract  in  accordance  with  ASPR  14-101  (a)  through  (e)  and 
assure  that  source  verification  inspection  applies  to  criteria  specified  in  ASPR 
14-305.2. 

Recommendation  6-3  (page  110) 

The  Department  of  the  Army  (NARADCOM)  should: 

a.  Establish  inspection  levels  as  limited  as  S-2  or  S-1  for  products  posing  little 
or  no  history  or  potential  for  quality  assurance  problems  or  for  tables  of  exami- 
nation requiring  destructive  sampling  of  expensive  items. 

b.  Oljtain  statistical  expertise  for  the  development  of  Section  4  of  subsistence 
inspections  with  emphasis  toward  reduction  of  consumer  (Government)  risk. 

c.  Amend  specifications  for  MSIVI  items  to  incorporate  the  concept  of  limiting 
quality  protection  with  specific  limiting  quality  and  associated  risk  no  worse 
than  2^2  times  the  AQL  and  10  percent  respectively. 

Recommendation  6—1^.  (page  120) 

DSA  (DPSC)  should  prepare,  maintain  and  periodically  review  for  adequacy  a 
listing  by  federal  sui)ply  class  of  the  agencies  responsible  for  quality  assurance 
on  military  subsistence  contracts. 

Recommendation  6-5  (page  125) 
DSA  (DPSC)  should: 

a.  Assure  that  adequate  inspection  facilities  are  available  at  CONUS  DSA 
supply  points  and  depots  to  provide  support  for  inspection  which  can  be  per- 
formed at  destination. 

b.  Transfer  as  much  government  inspection  as  practicable  from  origin  to 
destination. 

c.  Assure  that  DSA  employees  responsible  for  destination  inspection  are  fully 
qualified. 

d.  Assure  that  the  procuring  contracting  officer  advises  the  destination  quality 
assurance  representative  of  action  taken  on  any  nonconforming  deliveries. 
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Recommendation  6-6  (page  125) 
The  Military  Services  should : 

a.  Assure  that  adequate  facilities  are  available  to  inspect  subsistance  supplies 
at  destination  points. 

b.  Assure  that  Military  Service  QARs  responsible  for  inspecting  subsistence 
items  at  destination  are  full}'"  qualified. 

Recommendation  6-7  (page  125) 

The  Department  of  the  Army  (NARADCOM)  should  modify  specifications  as 
necessary  to  provide  for  destination  inspection  of  those  product  characteristics 
which  can  be  transferred  from  origin  to  destination. 
Recommendation  6—8  (page  127) 

DSA(DPSC)  should: 

a.  Use  the  defect  classification  in  MIL  STD  105D  instead  of  those  in  DPSCM 
4155.41. 

b.  Discontinue  the  recategorization  of  product  nonconformances. 

Recommendation  6-9  (page  128) 

DSA  (DPSC)  should  discontinue  the  acceptance  of  nonconforming  subsistence 
products  to  avoid  a  supply  failure  unless  the  damaging  effect  of  the  supply  failure 
is  fully  substantiated  and  documented. 

Recommendation  6-10  (page  131) 
DSA  (DPSC)  should: 

a.  Analyze  the  contract  adjustments  resulting  from  butterfat  tests  to  determine 
the  extent  to  which  this  contractual  requirement  is  cost  effective. 

b.  Initiate  a  request  for  NARADCOM  to  research  and  develop  standards  other 
than  butterfat  for  measuring  quality  of  dairy  products. 

Recommendation  6-11  (page  132) 

The  Department  of  the  Army  (HSC)  should  assure  that  DSA  Manual  8200.1, 
Appendix  A,  is  fully  and  uniformly  implemented  by  the  Military  Veterinary 
Services. 

Recommendation  6-12  (page  132) 

DSA  (DPSC)  should  review  the  testing  of  dairy  products  required  by  DSAM 
8200.1,  Appendix  A,  to  reduce  the  frequency  to  the  minimum  necessary  to  assure 
contractual  compliance. 

Recommendation  6-13  (page  132) 

The  Department  of  the  Army  (HSC)  should: 

a.  Intensify  the  management   of  the  laboratory  testing  of  dairy  products. 

b.  Accumulate  data  from  laboratory  tests  of  dairy  products  and  prepare  a 
periodic  summary  of  the  data  for  use  by  specification,  procurement  and  quality 
assurance  management  personnel. 

Recommendation  6-1 4  (page  134) 

DoD  should  reevaluate  the  risk  involved  by  not  requiring  laboratory  analysis 
of  fish. 

Recommendation  6-16  (page  135) 

The  Department  of  the  Army  (NARADCOM)  and  DSA  (DPSC)  should 
improve  communications  with  USDA  laboratories  providing  support  for  military 
subsistence  procurement. 

Recommendation  6-16  (page  13G) 

Department  of  the  Army  (HSC),  in  coordination  with  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force  (AF  Veterinary  Service)  and  the  Defense  Supply  Agency  (DPSC) 
should  develop  and  publish  administrative,  procedural  and  technical  guidance  to 
govern  inspections  conducted  by  quality  assurance  personnel  of  the  Military 
Veterinary  Services. 

Recommendation  6-17  (page  136) 

Defense  Supply  Agency  (DPSC)  should  rescind  instructions  contained  in 
DPSC  Manual  4155.6  which  apply  to  military  service  veterinary  quality  assurance 
personnel  on  publication  of  the  joint  regulation  contained  in  Recommendation 
6-16. 

21-658—78 5 
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Recommendation  6-18  (page  137) 

DoD  should  designate  the  Department  of  the  Army  as  the  executive  agent 
and  require  the  consolidation  of  training  of  Army  and  Air  Force  veterinary 
oflBcers  in  subsistence  quality  assurance. 

Recommendation  6-19  (page  139) 
DoD  should: 

a.  Require  the  Military  Veterinary  Services  to  expand  and  intensity  continuing 
short-term  service  training  courses  and  unit  level  training. 

b.  Structure  the  short-term  courses  and  unit  training  according  to  specific 
commodity  groups. 

c.  Fully  utilize  the  Academy  of  Health  Sciences  Veterinary  Technical  Liaison 
Team  in  the  establishment  and  improvement  of  unit  level  training. 

Recommendatio7i  6-20  (page  140) 

The  Department  of  the  Army  should,  in  coordination  with  the  USDA,  estabUsh 
an  on-the-job  training  program  in  commodity  grading  and  in  the  ante  and  post- 
mortem inspection  of  food  animals. 

Recommendation  6-21  (page  141) 
DSA  should: 

a.  Assure  that  military  position  descriptions  for  veterinary  officers  define 
minimum  occupational  experience. 

b.  Not  accept  the  assignment  of  veterinary  officers  whose  experience  does  not 
include  the  supervision  of  activities  responsible  for  procurement  quality  assurance 
at  processing  plants  which  produce  meat  and  meat  food  products  under  DPSC 
contracts. 

Recommendation  6-22  (page  142) 

DSA  (DPSC)  should  assign  veterinary  corps  officers  to  only  those  positions 
which  are  authorized  for  veterinary  officers. 

Recommendation  6-23  (page  144) 

DSA  (DPSC)  should  establish  positions  for  veterinary  officers  at  the  Augmented 
Defense  Supply  Offices. 

Recommendation  6-24  (page  146) 

DoD  should  authorize  extra  compensation  for  enUsted  personnel  assigned  to 
quality  assurance  duties  in  high  cost  metropoUtan  areas  commensurate  with  the 
cost  of  Uving. 

Recommendation  6-25  (page  146) 

Department  of  the  Army  should  assign  medical  laboratory  speciaUsts  perform- 
ing subsistence  testing  at  Health  Service  Command  Laboratories  to  three-year 
tours  of  duty. 

Recommendation  6-26  (page  148) 

DoD  should  direct  expenditious  integration  of  data  from  the  numerous  existing 
subsistence  quaUty  assurance  reports  into  a  single  mechanized  DoD  data  program. 

Recommendation  6-27  (page  150) 

DoD  should  develop  a  consumer-oriented  food  service  feedback  program  incor- 
porating the  superior  features  of  existing  Army  and  Air  Force  programs. 

Recommendation  6-28  (page  150) 
The  Air  Force  should: 

a.  Consider  expansion  of  the  Consumer  Level  QuaUty  Audit  Program  (COLE- 
QUAP)  to  measure  consumer  acceptance  of  subsistence  supplies  at  various  levels 
of  quality  or  product  characteristics. 

b.  Develop  improved  techniques  for  collecting,  transmitting  and  publishing 
COLEQUAP  data. 

c.  Provide  COLEQUAP  data  to  DSA  (DPSC)  and  Department  of  the  Army 
(HSC). 

Recommendation  6 — 29  (page  152) 

DSA  (DPSC)  should: 

a.  Revise  the  agreement  with  HSC  concerning  the  DSA  quality  audit  of  perish- 
able subsistence  to  provide  for  quality  audits  to  be  performed  either  by  DPSC 
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personnel  or  HSC  personnel  under  the  direction  of  DPSC  similar  to  the  procedure 
for  nonperishable  items. 

b.  Require  that  quality  audit  reports  be  forwarded  to  origin  inspectors  indi- 
cating acceptable  as  well  as  nonconforming  products. 

c.  Mechanize  quality  audit  data  as  part  of  the  management  information  sj'stem 
(see  Recommendation  4-5). 

Recommendation  6-30  (page  154) 

The  Department  of  the  Army  and  DSA  should: 

a.  Develop  a  system  whereby  samples  for  quality  audit  can  be  drawn  and 
subjected  to  audit  inspection  soon  after  acceptance  by  the  Government. 

b.  Change  quality  audit  sampling  procedures  so  that  audits  will  be  performed 
at  supply  points  to  include  product  destined  for  overseas  shipment  which  is 
handled  through  a  supply  point. 

Recommendation  6-31  (page  154) 
DSA  (DPSC)  should: 

a.  Revise  quality  audit  instructions  to  include  all  possible  technical  requirements 
inspected  at  origin. 

b.  Assure  that  quaUty  audits  take  place  in  sufficient  time  for  warranty  actions 
to  be  taken  when  necessary. 

Recommendation  6-32  (page  155) 
DSA  should: 

a.  Include  more  product  characteristics  in  quality  audits  on  non-perishables. 

b.  Assure  that  depot  quality  auditors  are  qualified  to  inspect  product  for  USDA 
standards. 

c.  Forward  to  origin  inspection  activities  copies  of  quality  audit  reports  indi- 
cating acceptable  and  nonconforming  products. 

d.  Mechanize  qualitj^  audit  data  and  data  from  origin  inspection. 

Recommendation  6-33  (page  158) 
DSA  should: 

a.  Formalize  the  agreement  with  the  Department  of  the  Army  to  provide  for 
participation  by  the  Health  Services  Command  and  Natick  Research  and  De- 
velopment Command  in  quality  system  management  visits. 

b.  Reevaluate  the  quality  sj'-stems  management  program  with  an  objective  of 
providing  for  an  evaluation  of  government  in-plant  verification  inspection  during 
the  quality  systems  management  visits. 

Recommendation  6-34  (page  161) 

DoD  should  require  that  the  management  information  system  resulting  from 
Recommendation  4-5  include  relevant  data  from  the  Product  Verification  Record, 
DD  Form  1714. 

Recommendation  6-35  (page  162) 
DSA  (DPSC)  should: 

a.  Assure  that  reports  of  nonconforming  supplies  are  complete  and  prepared  on  a 
current  basis,  and  that  all  information  elements  are  entered  with  the  ADP  data 
bank. 

b.  Issue  timely  ADP  reports  on  nonconforming  suppliers  on  a  regular  basis. 

c.  Consider  including  both  conforming  and  nonconforming  product  data  in  the 
ADP  data  bank. 

Recommendation  6-36  (page  165) 

The  military  departments  should  institute  an  educational  program  to  thoroughly 
acquaint  commands  with  the  purpose  and  need  for  unsatisfactory  material  reports 
and  encourage  their  submission. 

Recommendaiion  6-37  (page  165) 
DSA  (DPSC)  should: 

a.  Provide  and  publicize  a  hot-line  number  to  telephonically  receive  product 
complaints  (UMRs)   from  consumers. 

b.  Respond  promptly  to  consumer  complaints  with  repUes  which  are  responsive 
and  sensitive  to  the  problem  pi-esented. 

c.  Document  the  unsatisfactor}^  material  report  file  to  show  when  the  action 
planned  has  been  completed. 
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Recommendation  6—38  (page  165) 

DSA  (DPSC)  should  revise  the  DPSC  Subsistence  Inspection  Manual  DPSCM 
4155.6,  in  coordination  with  the  Military  Veterinary  Services,  to  require  the  QAR 
to  submit  simultaneously  to  HQ  DSA  and  DPSC  any  report  of  suspected  fraud 
or  criminal  conduct. 

Recommendation  6—39  (page  166) 

DSA  should  revise  DSAR  4155.8  to  require  that: 

a.  When  warranted,  investigations  proceed  beyond  the  scope  of  information 
already  on  file  in  cases  involving  adverse  quality  and  reliabilitj-  allegations. 

b.  When  fraud  is  suspected,  the  matter  should  be  reported  to  HQ  DSA  under 
DSAR  5705.1,  Reporting  of  Security/Criminal  Incidents,  and  DSAR  5705.2, 
Criminal  Investigation  Support  to  DSA. 

Recommendation  6—^0  (page  167) 

DSA  (DPSC)  should  test  and  evaluate  for  regular  use  the  pre-award  verification 
inspection  of  fabricated  beef  items. 

CHAPTER  7.    ALTERNATE    SUPPLY   SUPPORT   CONCEPT   FOR   BEEF 

Recommendation  7—1  (page  182) 

DoD  should  have  a  study  made  bj^  industry  consultants  in  coordination  with 
the  commercial  sector  and  DoD  personnel  to  evaluate  fully  the  feasibility  of 
direct  support  of  CON  US  troop-issue  and  resale  requirements  for  fresh,  chilled 
product  through  regional,  centralized,  meat-processing  plants. 


Appendix  D 

Department  of  the  Army — Final  Assessment  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee 

ON  Subsistence 

PREFACE 

The  Armj'-  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Subsistence  has  completed  its  review  of  the 
role  played  h}'  the  US  Arm}'  in  the  procurement  and  inspection  of  sul)sistence  for 
Department  of  Defense  agencies.  The  requirement  for  conducting  such  a  review 
stemmed  from  the  iiregulaiities  discovered  in  the  procurement  and  inspection  of 
"red  meat"  in  the  Now  England  area.  Although  it  may  appear  to  the  reader  that 
the  report  implies  a  uniqueness  to  the  irregularities  in  the  Boston/New  England 
area  to  the  exclusion  of  other  areas,  this  was  not  the  Committee's  intent.  Because 
of  the  New  England  area  disclosures,  it  appeared  appropriate  to  emphasize  dis- 
cussions and  findings  from  this  area  in  the  final  report,  while  at  the  same  time  rec- 
ognizing that  irregularities  could  be  occurring  in  others  since  the  procurement  and 
inspection  system  is  applicable  CONUS-wide.  Therefore,  the  Committee  recom- 
mendation of  actions  apply  to  the  basic  system  which  affects  subsistence  procure- 
ment and  inspection  CONUS-wide,  of  not  only  "red  meat"  but  of  other  items  such 
as  "water  food,"  "poultry"  and  other  perishables. 

Also,  the  Committee  has  been  advised  that  a  number  of  measures  taken  to 
tighten  up  the  system  have  not  yet  produced  the  intended  results  even  in  the 
Boston/New  England  area  and  other  areas.  The  recommendations  will  not  pre- 
clude the  irregularities  from  occurring  again.  Corrective  actions  and  recommenda- 
tions are  meaningless  unless  they  produce  results  and  are  supported  by  command 
backing  and  follow-up  b}'  all  channels — command,  technical  and  inspection. 
Therefore,  continuing  emphasis  on  improving  and  maintaining  an  ethical,  efficient 
and  cost-effective  sj^stem  must  be  stressed  at  all  levels  responsible  for  procure- 
ment and  inspection  of  subsistence.  There  can  be  no  let  down  nor  can  a  "business 
as  usual"  syndrome  continue. 

The  Committee  did  not  attempt  in  its  review  to  fix  individual  responsibiUty 
for  the  irregularities  which  occurred  in  the  Boston/New  England  or  other  areas. 
It  was  felt  that  this  was  the  responsibility  of  proper  investigative  agencies  of  the 
Defense  Department  and  the  Department  of  Justice.  However,  the  Committee 
feels  strongly,  now  that  system  irregularities  have  been  detected  and  recommenda- 
tions made  to  correct  these  irregularities,  that  continuation  of  the  same  problems 
must  be  considered  as  dereliction  of  command  responsibility.  Appropriate  com- 
mand action  from  the  highest  levels  in  the  Armj^  must  be  taken. 

Finally,  in  the  accompanying  Executive  Summary  and  Position  Papers,  the 
Committee  identified  some  of  the  causative  factors  which  it  beheved  led  to  the 
irregularities  surfaced  in  the  procurement  and  inspection  system  for  subsistence. 
However,  the  Committee  would  be  less  than  candid  to  expect  that  the  identified 
causative  factors  and  recommendations  for  correction  and  improvement  would 
solve  all  the  problems.  There  will  be  a  continuing  requirement  to  program  checks 
and  inspections  by  all  levels  in  the  command,  technical  and  inspection  chain  to 
insure  that  the  system  is  working.  Undoubtedly,  there  will  be  other  instances 
reported  of  attempted  fraud  or  subversion  of  the  system.  There  must  be  a  con- 
tinuing scheme  to  educate,  train,  retrain  and  re-educate  personnel  who  work  the 
procurement  and  inspection  system  for  the  Defense  Department's  subsistence 
program. 

Paul  D.  Phillips, 

Co-Chairman. 
Jack  C.  Fuson 
Lieutenant  General,  GS,  Co-Chairman. 
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EXECUTIVE    SUMMARY    OF    THE    AD    HOC    COMMITTEE    ON    SUBSISTENCE 

Purpose 

The  Subcommittee  on  Federal  Spending  Practices,  Efficiency  and  Open  Govern- 
ment, Committee  on  Government  Operations,  U.S.  Senate,  chaired  by  Senator 
Lawton  Chiles,  conducted  hearings  on  10,  12  and  13  May  1976,  on  DOD  Meat 
Procurement  Practices.  As  a  result  of  the  hearings,  the  Secretary  of  the  Arm}" 
directed  the  establishment  of  a  General  Officer  level  Ad  Hoc  Committee  to:  re- 
view Army  involvement,  comprehensively  assess  all  aspects  of  the  DOD  sub- 
sistence procurement  system,  define  the  problems  involved,  determine  their  causes 
and  the  changes  necessary  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  the  systems,  initiate 
actions  to  correct  identified  prol:)lems,  and  establish  necessary  controls  to  prevent 
recurrence  of  such  problems. 

Scope 

The  committee  assessed  the  organization,  roles,  and  missions  of  DOD  elements 
involved  in  subsistence  procurement;  personnel  management;  procurement 
practices  and  procedures;  the  need  for  specifications;  quality  assurance  operations 
to  include  the  role  and  training  of  Army  Veterinary  Service  personnel  in  food 
procurement;  and  system  audits.  These  areas  were  analyzed  through  the  develop- 
ment of  questions  derived  from  a  review  of  transcripts  of  the  hearings,  draft 
findings  of  the  DOD  Study  Group  on  Subsistence  Procurement  Practices,  GAO 
Report  intitled  "Procurement  of  Beef  by  the  Department  of  Defense,"  dated  25 
May  1976,  a  briefing  by  the  Defense  Investigative  Service,  and  a  report  on  Project 
Seven  Seas.  Criminal  involvement  is  being  determined  by  the  Dejiartment  of 
Justice  and  various  Defense  investigative  agencies. 

Results 

The  committee  found  that  a  variety  of  S3^stemic  weaknesses  at  all  levels  caused 
the  Department  of  Defense  subsistence  procurement  and  inspection  system  to 
break  down.  These  weaknesses  developed  and  occured  over  a  period  of  years 
through  events,  conditions  and  in  some  cases,  programed  changes  that  diluted 
the  effectiveness  of  the  system.  The  Health  Services  Command  did  not  provide 
adequate  supervision  of  the  veterinary  technicians  performing  origin  in-plant 
quality  assurance  inspections.  The  Defense  Supply-  Agency  failed  to  recognize  the 
need  to  supervise  properly  its  subsistence  procurement  activity  and  its  subsistence 
Quality  Assurance  Program  and  to  perform  detailed  inspections  of  its  subsistence 
acquisition  functions.  Our  assessment  has  led  to  a  conclusion  that  the  Army  does 
have  an  essential  and  proper  role  in  the  Department  of  Defense  subsistence  pro- 
curement/inspection functions  as  prescribed  by  Department  of  Defense  Directive 
6015.5,  Joint  Services  Regulation  AR40-657/NAVSUPINST  4355.4A/AFR 
163. 2/MCOPlOl  10.313,  other  regulations,  and  until  an  alternative  inspection 
service  full.y  responsive  to  Department  of  Defense  requirements  is  available,  no 
major  changes  in  current  Army  organization  and  missions  are  required. 

Improvements,  however,  are  needed  to  strengthen  the  sj'^stem.  These  have  been 
identified  and  are  included  in  this  report.  Many  of  these  improvement  actions 
have  already  been  completed  and  are  provided  at  inclosure  1.  Others  are  either 
in  the  process  of  implementation  (Inclosure  2),  or  are  recommended  for  imple- 
mentation as  falling  within  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  (Inclosure 
3),  or  falling  outside  of  the  authority  of  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Army  (Inclosure  4). 
We  also  include  organizational  charts  (Inclosure  5)  showing  relationships  of  Army 
and  others  involved  in  food  procurement  and  three  information  jjapers  on  Roles 
of  the  Health  Services  Command  in  Subsistence  (Inclosure  6),  Roles  and  Missions 
of  DOD  in  Procurement  (Inclosure  7)  and  Roles  and  Missions  of  Defense  Supply 
Agency  (Inclosure  8).  A  discussion  of  the  more  significant  ol^scrvations  and  re- 
quired improvements  follows. 

Organization 

Army. — Pursuant  to  Department  of  Defense  Directive  6015.5,  the  Veterinary 
Services  of  the  Army,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Air  Force,  arc  responsible  for  per- 
forming, as  agents  for  the  Defense  Supply  Agenc.y,  Procurement  Quality  Assurance 
inspection  of  centrally  procured  food  (Inclosure  5).  In  the  continental  United 
States,  Veterinary  Service  i^orsonnel  of  the  United  States  Army  Health  Services 
Command  are  responsil)le  for  performing  this  inspection  service  in  designated 
areas  for  the  Defense  Supply  Agency. 

Over  the  years,  significant  prol)lems  which  the  Army  did  not  recognize  de- 
veloped in  the  subsistence  procurement  inspection  system.  As  a  result,  a  workable 
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system,  through  lack  of  sufhcicnt  and  proper  .su])crvision  and  resources,  fieveloped 
a  number  of  flaws.  In  some  instances,  the  tra<Utional  command,  staff  and  technical 
inspection  processes  broke  down.  Effective  coordination  iK'tween  the  inspection 
and  procurement  elements  was  not  maintained.  Thus,  an  unacceptable  situation 
developed  because  of  a  combination  of  circumstances  which  included  limited 
resources,  supervisory  failures,  and  omission  of  proper  coordination,  all  of  which 
could  and  should  have  been  detected  i)j^  an  effective  system  of  command  and 
technical  audits. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  view  of  this  committee  that  the  Health  Services  Commanri, 
which  is  responsible  for  providing  subsistence  prociirement  inspection  support  to 
the  Defense  Supply  Agency,  should  strengthen  its  capal^ility  to  perform  its 
assigned  mission  by  promptly  taking  the  following  actions: 

Establishing  a  Food  Quality  Assurance  Element  in  the  Directorate  of  Veterinary 
Services,  Headquarters,  Health  Services  Command  to  manage  the  in-plant  origin 
procurement  inspection  progi-am.  Action  has  iDeen  initiated  to  obtain  the  necessary 
manpower  spaces  required  for  staffing  the  Directorate  of  Veterinary  Services 
(Inclosure  6). 

Establish  two  additional  military  officer  spaces  in  the  Food  Quality  Assurance 
Element  to  make  unannounced  inspections  to  vendors'  plants,  to  strenghen 
supervision,  and  to  expedite  solution  to  the  problems  identified  (Inclosure  6). 

Another  organizational  subject  which  was  discussed  during  the  Congressional 
hearings  concerned  the  requirement  for  a  Veterinary  Corps  or  Veterinary  Service 
in  the  US  Army.  The  implication  of  these  comments  v/as  that  the  Veterinary 
Service  should  be  abolished.  The  Committee  recognized  that  these  comments  were 
made  in  the  context  of  the  Veterinary  Service  getting  out  of  the  meat  inspection 
business  but  expansion  of  this  context  was  made  to  the  degree  of  abolishing  the 
Veterinary  Service.  Therefore,  we  felt  that  the  question  of  elimination  or  retention 
of  this  organization  should  be  addressed  in  our  report.  We  reviewed  the  overall 
mission  of  the  Veterinary  Service,  the  many  past  studies — fourteen  studies  have 
been  conducted  since  1971  by  such  agencies  as  the  Army  Audit  Agency  and  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Army — all  of  which  went  into  some  detail  and  concluded  that 
a  requirement  exists  for  a  Veterinary  Service  to  assist  the  Army  to  accomplish 
its  mission.  As  a  matter  of  interest,  there  are  about  214  Veterinary  Corps  officers 
and  enlisted  food  specialist  technicians  engaged  in  full  time  in-plant  quafity 
assurance  inspections  out  of  a  total  of  over  1400.  We  also  looked  at  the  requirement 
for  Veterinary  Corps  personnel  both  from  rotation  base  support  and  total  force 
analysis  in  support  of  the  Case  4/1  scenario.  In  both  instances,  there  is  a  require- 
ment for  military  personnel  in  a  Veterinary  service  to  support  the  Army  in  peace- 
time and  wartime.  From  the  findings,  the  committee  conduced  that  there  is  a 
continuing  requirement  in  the  Army  and  Department  of  Defense  for  a  Veterinary 
Service. 

Defense  Supply  Agency 

The  Defense  Supply  Agency  is  responsible  for  wholesale  procurement  and 
supply  of  food  for  the  Department  of  Defense.  This  Agency,  which  depends  on 
the  Veterinary  Services  of  the  US  Army  (Health  Services  Command)  and  US 
Air  Force  and  the  services  of  other  federal  agencies  for  in-plant  inspection  support 
of  its  subsistence  procurement  functions,  also  establishes  technical  operating 
procedures  for  the  performance  of  the  Quality  Assurance  Inspection  Program. 
This  arrangement  is  consistent  with  the  Department  of  Defense  policy  as  expressed 
in  the  Armed  Services  Procurement  Regulations  which  specify  that  "m.aximum 
utilization  shall  be  made  of  existing  inspection  services  of  other  federal  agencies 
to  perform  procurement  qualitj^  assurance  actions  in  processing  plants."  Although, 
these  inspection  responsibilities  are  shared,  the  Defense  Supply  Agency  and  the 
Defense  Personnel  Support  Center  have  the  ultimate  responsibility  for  quality 
assurance  which  supports  their  subsistence  procurement  activities.  It  is  in  this 
context  that  the  General  Accounting  Office  review  of  the  quality  assurance 
inspection  systems  in  being  at  three  contractor's  plants  disclosed  that  the  Defense 
Personnel  Support  Center  had  not  adequately  fulfilled  its  responsibility  to  oversee 
and  improve  the  inspection  system. 

Several  alternatives  to  the  current  Department  of  Defense  quality  assurance 
inspection  system  were  considered.  The  assumption  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense origin  in-plant  inspection  functions  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  is  discussed  in  more  detail  elsewhere  in  this  summary,  could  go  far  to 
preclude  a  recurrence  of  the  undesirable  publicity  to  the  Army  that  resulted  from 
the  Boston  situation.  Before  making  such  a  move,  OSD  must  be  satisfied  that 
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military  subsistence  requirements  can  be  satisfied.  The  Department  of  Defense 
is  currently  exploring  this  matter  with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  is 
also  possible  for  Defense  Supply  Agency  to  assume  the  quality  assurance  inspection 
functions  in  CONUS  either  by  transferring  the  current  miUtary  and  civiUan  origin 
in-plant  inspection  resources  to  the  Defense  Supply  Agency  or  by  civilianization 
of  the  inspection  force  under  the  Defense  Supply  Agency.  Since  the  latter  would 
involve  the  building  of  a  subsistence  inspection  organization  and  an  inspection 
work  force  from  the  ground  up,  this  alternative  is  not  considered  advisable. 
Although  the  economics  of  these  alternatives  have  not  been  assessed,  it  is  the  view 
of  this  committee  that  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Food  Program  to  expand  its  reliance  on  subsistence  inspection  systems  of  other 
federal  agencies.  In  any  event,  this  committee  recommends  that  the  Army  be 
reUeved  of  the  in-plant  inspection  function  as  soon  as  DOD  can  make  other  accept- 
able arrangements. 

Department  of  Defense 

Because  insufficient  resources  frequently  play  havoc  with  formerly  workable 
systems,  it  would  be  inappropriate  for  this  committee  not  to  express  its  concern 
about  the  capability  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  continue  to  play 
a  viable  role  in  subsistence  procurement  and  the  food  program  of  the  military 
services.  In  recognition  of  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  subsistence 
program,  the  Department  of  Defense  established,  in  1966,  a  Directorate  of  Sub- 
sistence Management  Policy  in  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Installations  and  Logistics).  This  element  was  staffed  with  five  professionls  to 
provide  overall  policy  guidance  and  direction  for  subsistence. 

Over  the  years,  the  staffing  and  importance  of  this  subsistence  element  has 
eroded  to  one  person,  a  staff  assistant  for  subsistence.  Despite  concerns  which 
the  military  services  communicated  to  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  it  was  recently  announced  that  the  replacement  for  the  incumbent 
officer  would  be  primarily  involved  with  supplj^  system  matters  other  than  sub- 
sistence. This  revelation  is  of  deep  concern  to  this  committee  inasmuch  as  the 
capability  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  provide  direction  and 
poHcy  guidance  to  the  Department  of  Defense  subsistence  program  continues 
to  deteriorate  at  a  time  when  the  overall  program  has  serious  deficiencies.  Our 
intent  is  by  no  means  to  divert  attention  from  the  omissions  of  the  Army  in  this 
matter  but  to  emphasize  that  the  subsistence  function  in  the  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (I&L)  is  a  vital  element  in  this  scenario  and  thus,  should 
be  strengthened. 

In  addition,  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  should  be  urged  to  consider 
the  following  actions : 

Revise  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  DOD  Food  Planning  Board  (DOD 
Manual  1338. lOM)  to  permit  the  Board  to  function  as  an  executive  policy  group 
to  formulate  goals  and  objectives. 

Expand  the  voting  membership  of  the  Armed  Services  Product  Evaluation 
Committee  to  include  the  Defense  Supply  Agency  so  as  to  facihtate  improved 
coordination  between  the  military  services  and  the  procurement  agency  (Inclosure 
7). 

Reassess  the  approved  plan  to  further  centralize  subsistence  procurement  by 
closing  the  Alameda  Defense  Subsistence  Region  in  view  of  reported  deficiencies 
in  staffing,  administration  and  procurement  at  the  Defense  Personnel  Support 
Center,  and  continued  supply  support  problems  (Inclosure  8) . 

Personnel  management 

In  examining  the  current  subsistence  procurement  problems,  it  would  be 
simple  to  dismiss,  or  at  the  very  least  minimize  the  situation,  by  "laying  the 
blame"  on  happenstance — an  isolated  incident,  or  hxck  of  individual  intogritj'. 
Equally  inappropriate  would  be  to  finesse  the  situation  by  "pointing"  the  finger 
solely  at  personnel  training.  Our  assessment,  while  recognizing  the  fundamental 
importance  of  the  need  for  integrity,  focused  on  examining  the  system  to  ascertain 
what  placed  such  a  severe  demand — ultimately  resulting  in  compromise — on 
individual  integrity.  We  found  d(?ficioncies  in  supervisory  leadership,  a  lack  of 
recognition  of  high  cost-of-living  resulting  in  personal  hardships,  job  frustration 
fostered  by  a  system  that  failed  to  recognize  fully  and  to  support  individuals 
who  were  doing  their  jobs,  and  less  than  oj^tlmum  jjersonnel  assignment  practices. 
Accordingly,  actions  have  been  taken,  are  in  process,  or  are  planned  which: 
Will  identify  the  most  c{ualified  personnel  for  assignment  to  inspector  and 
supervisory    positions    considering    both    integrity    and    technical    competence. 
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Fundamental  to  this  efTort  will  be  the  requircmoiit  for  the  completion  of  a  Back- 
ground Investigation  (BI)  prior  to  assignment.  The  BI  will  assist  in  determining 
an  individual's  integrity,  reliability,  and  financial  responsibility. 

Adjust,  within  current  Army  authority,  the  grade  structure  associated  with 
contractor  subsistence  quality  assurance  positions  to  provide  for  the  assignment  of 
more  experienced,  mature  individuals. 

Recognize  high  cost-of-living  by:  expanding  Government-leased  housing 
authority  to  married  and  bachelor  personnel  and  establishing  authority  for 
proficiency  pay  to  assist  in  overcoming  middle  grade  personnel  shortages 

Enhance  the  training  system  by  formalizing  training,  specifically  addressing 
commodity  subsistence  quality  assurance  for  red  meat  and  waterfoods. 

Modify  the  inspection/rejection  system  so  that  inspector's  efforts  are  fully 
recognized  and  supported,  thereby  rewarding  competence  and  reinforcing  integrity. 

Revalidate  enlistment  and  training  entrance  standards  to  optimize  training 
output  of  highly  motivated  quality  personnel. 

Procurement  practices  and  procedures 

During  the  past  year.  Department  of  Defense  subsistence  procurement  practices 
and  procedures  have  been  subjected  to  intense  review  and  assessment  by  the 
OflSce  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  Defense  Supply  Agency,  Defense 
Personnel  Support  Center,  the  Army's  Health  Services  Command  and  Natick 
Research  and  Development  Command.  A  variety  of  weaknesses  has  been  identified 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  Defense  Supply  Agenc}^  Defense 
Research  and  Development  Command.  A  variety  of  weaknesses  has  been  identified 
which  contributed  to  cun-ent  problems.  Suppliers  with  chronic  performance 
problems  were  not  being  identified  and  inspection  reports  of  contract  noncon- 
formance with  specifications  were  processed  inconsistently;  little  or  no  compen- 
sation was  being  realized  by  the  Government  for  value  lost  as  a  result  of  accepting 
nonconforming  supplies.  These  conditions,  compounded  by  other  omissions,  some 
of  which  are  attributable  to  the  Army  and  reported  herein,  were  partially  respon- 
sible for  the  subsistence  procurement  problems. 

Once  system  weaknesses  were  identified,  the  Defense  Supply  Agency  and  the 
Defense  Personnel  Support  Center  instituted  procedural  changes  in  coordination 
with  the  Health  Services  Command.  Some  of  the  major  changes  are: 

The  rejection  authority  for  noncompliance  with  specifications  was  delegated 
from  contracting  officer  to  origin  inspecting  officers.  Previously,  the  inspector  did 
not  have  authority  to  reject  but  would  relay  his  inspection  results  to  the  contract- 
ing officer  for  a  decision.  (DA  Inspector  General  inquiry  in  July  1976  indicates 
the  results  intended  have  not  yet  been  achieved.) 

Procedures  for  accepting  nonconforming  products  were  revised.  Supplier  re- 
quests for  waiver,  in  the  event  of  rejection,  now  must  be  submitted  in  writing. 
The  authority  to  approve  the  waiver  and  price  reduction,  if  appropriate,  has  been 
elevated  to  a  supervisory  level  above  the  contracting  officer  at  the  Defense 
Personnel  Support  Center. 

Oral  offers  were  abandoned  for  fabricated  beef  and  are  now  being  considered 
for  elimination  for  other  subsistence  items  as  well.  This  action  will  strengthen 
the  competitive  bidding  process  and  provide  a  hard  copy  audit  trail  of  Govern- 
ment contractor  agreements. 

Maintenance  of  contractor-vendor  performance  files  has  been  revised  to  insure 
that  poor  vendor  performance  is  documented,  thereby  facilitating  prompt  identi- 
fication for  possible  administrative  action. 

During  the  Congressional  hearings,  concern  was  expressed  over  the  small 
number  of  vendors  doing  business  with  the  military.  In  exploring  contributory 
factors,  the  Department  of  Defense  Small  Business  set-aside  policy  and  practices 
were  assessed.  This  committee  fully  supports  the  stated  objective  of  the  Defense 
Department  to  support  small  Ijusiness  by  setting  aside  a  "fair  proportion"  of 
planned  procurements.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  in  recent  years  the 
magnitude  of  the  Defense  Supply  Agency  set-aside  program  for  fabricated  beef 
has  been  as  high  as  75  percent.  Only  recently  has  this  level  been  reduced  to  50 
percent.  Interestingly,  several  meat  commodities,  such  as  beef  primal  cuts  and 
corned  beef  (frozen,  bulk  style),  continue  to  be  procured  only  under  a  total  set- 
aside.  This  committee  is  concerned  that  it  is  possible  that  the  set-aside  practice 
of  the  Defense  Supply  Agency,  together  with  the  daily  buying  practices,  may  have 
prevented  an  important  segment  of  the  industry  from  competing.  Accordingly, 
the  following  is  recommended : 
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Decrease  the  frequency  of  buying  which  will  increase  the  quantity  to  be  pro- 
cured under  any  one  contract.  This  change  may  induce  large  business  firms  to- 
compete  with  more  favorable  prices  to  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Reassess  the  size  and  duration  of  set-asides  to  assure  that  all  segments  of  the 
industry  have  both  the  opportunity  and  inducement  to  participate  in  Department 
of  Defense  subsistence  procurements. 

Specifications 

Specifications  are  an  interpretation  of  military  requirements,  although  char- 
acteristics of  some  specifications  may  differ  for  legitimate  reasons  from  normal 
civilian  industry  products.  Specifications  normally  provide  for  a  range  of  grades, 
types,  stjdes,  weight  ranges,  etc.  When  items  are  standardized  and  catalogued,  the 
range  is  narrowed  to  identify  the  specific  grade,  type,  style,  weight  range  needed 
to  meet  military  requirements.  Military  requirements  differ  from  civilian  products 
to  enable  the  product  to  withstand  prolonged  storage  without  significant  deteriora- 
tion and  the  rigors  of  overseas  shipment  and  handling.  The  resultant  specification 
is  often  perceived  as  unduly  restrictive.  The  majoi  difference  between  military 
and  federal  specifications  from  others  is  that  the  former  always  contain  quality 
assurance  provisions  to  assure  that  the  Government  receives  what  it  contracts  for, 
and  that  quality  is  uniform  over  all  procurement  of  like  items  while  the  latter  does^ 
not.  We  believe  that  the  Department  of  Defense  should  continue  to  use  military 
specifications  where  military  exigencies  dictate.  However,  all  subsistence  specifi- 
cations should  continue  to  be  challenged  periodically  as  to  their  continued  validity 
and  always  on  new  items.  Additional  actions,  either  completed  or  recommended 
follow : 

Health  Services  Command  and  The  Surgeon  General  developed  and  the 
Defense  Personnel  Support  Center  published  revised  tolerances  for  foreign 
materials  in  military  meat  specifications  to  bring  overly  stringent  requirements 
to  a  level  comparable  to  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Food  and  Drug; 
Administration  requirements. 

Communications  between  inspection,  procurement,  and  specification  personnel 
are  being  improved  by  scheduled  meetings,  frequent  communications,  and  com- 
mand attention. 

In  1975,  at  the  request  of  the  Office  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (In- 
stallations and  Logistics),  the  Army  developed  a  plan  to  improve  the  overall, 
subsistence  specification  support  at  Natick  Research  and  Development  Commanrl. 
The  plan,  which  identified  a  requirement  for  12  additional  spaces  and  $330,000* 
per  year,  was  approved  by  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (In- 
stallations and  Logistics),  and  will  be  implemented  in  FY  7T. 

Pioposod  new  specifications  developed  by  Natick  Research  and  Development 
Command  are  routinely  coordinated  with  industry.  There  are  indications  that 
the  mailing  list  maintained  by  Natick  Research  and  Development  Command  for 
the  coordination  is  not  as  extensive  as  it  could  be.  It  is  recommended  that  Natick 
Research  and  Development  Command  circulate  their  industry  coordination 
mailing  lists  with  both  the  Defense  Personnel  Support  Center  and  the  Health 
Sei  vices  Command  on  a  routine  basis  to  assure  that  coordination  of  specifications- 
is  accomplished  in  the  most  comprehensive  manner  possible. 

In  view  of  the  continued  accusations  that  the  Department  of  Defense  specifica- 
tions are  too  restrictive,  DO  I)  should  intensify  its  management  of  subsistence 
specifications  by  having  military  specifications  reviewed  immediately  for  content 
and  continued  need. 

Quality  assurance  operations 

Over  a  period  of  years,  the  origin  inspection  responsibilities  for  military  sub- 
sistence procurement  have  been  transferred  to  other  Federal  agencies  with  the 
exception  of  certain  foods  of  animal  origin  such  as  meat  and  watcrfoods.  The 
military  needs  for  certain  items  differ  from  the  needs  of  the  civilian  community. 
These  differences  are  generated  by  long  supply  lines,  extended  storage  under  less 
than  ideal  conditions,  frequent  changes  in  transportation  modes,  the  need  to 
eliminate  transportation  and  storage  of  unnecessary  fat,  bone  and  other  waste, 
and  the  necessity  to  provide  items  which  lequire  no  further  processing  at  dining 
facilities  or  at  fi  'Id  kitchens. 

Quality  assurance  provisions  are  included  in  military  specifications  to  assure 
that  the  military  item  received  is  of  the  required  quality.  The  Department  of 
Defense,  therefore,  has  been  forccnl  to  maintain  an  origin  in-plant  inspection  capa- 
bility for  these  items  because  no  alternative  inspection  service  has  been  available. 
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The  feasibility  and  appropriateness  of  transferring  this  inspection  to  other 
federal  agencies  has  been  frequently  examined.  In  the  late  lOoO's,  origin  in-plant 
inspection  of  meat  in  a  selected  geograi)hical  area  was  transferred  to  the  US 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  US  D(>i)artment  of  Agriculture  requested  that 
Department  of  Defense  reassume  the  inspection  mission  after  several  years  be- 
cause of  numerous  operational  dilhculties.  Current  Dejjartment  of  Defense  interest 
in  military  subsistence  procurement  has  reopened  the  matter.  An  ongoing  (Halogue 
is  underway  between  the  Office  of  the  Assistanct  Secretary  of  Defense  (Installa- 
tions and  Logistics)  and  the  US  Department  of  Agriculture  regarding  the  possi- 
bilit}^  of  US  Department  of  Agriculture  performance  of  in-plant  origin  inspection 
of  meats.  The  most  recent  discussions  among  Department  of  Defense  personnel 
indicated  a  desire  by  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations 
and  Logistics)  for  a  trial  procurement  of  selected  meat  items,  using  the  US  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  inspection  system  and  US  Department  of  Agriculture 
type  specification  (Institutional  Meat  Purveyors  Specifications).  Until  such  time 
as  an  acceptable  alternative  to  the  current  Department  of  Defense  in-plant 
inspection  service  is  available,  there  is  a  requirement  for  Department  of  Defense 
to  maintain  the  current  military  inspection  system.  In  evaluating  the  total  transfer 
of  in-plant  inspections  to  the  US  Department  of  Agriculture,  consideration  should 
be  given  to  the  need  to  maintain  a  CONUS  training  base  and  a  rotation  base  to 
meet  overseas  procurement  subsistence  inspection  requirements  of  Department 
of  Defense  elements,  and  to  maintain  a  cadre  of  trained  personnel  to  permit 
mobilization  expansion. 

Our  assessment  of  the  quality  assurance  procurement  and  inspection  opeiations 
area  indicates  the  system  can  be  made  more  effective  and  has  led  to  the  foUowing 
finding? : 

DOD  food  procurement  and  inspection  system  is  basicall}-  sound.  Weaknesses 
exist  in  the  areas  of  management,  supervision  and  experience. 

Other  Fedeial  inspection  agencies,  such  as  the  United  States  Departm<Tiit  of 
Agriculture,  recognize  that  100  percent  avoidance  of  incidents  is  impossible. 
However,  we  must  take  all  possible  corrective/preventive  measures. 

Inspection  of  ceitain  perishaljle  sul)sistence  items  at  contractors'  plants  is 
essential.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  feasible  to  conduct  destination  (Army 
installation)  inspection  of  other  perishables  and  further  evaluation  in  this  regard 
should  be  made. 

Inspections  other  than  at  contractor's  plants,  such  as  Defense  Personnel  Sup- 
port Center  Supply  Points  and  military  installations,  serve  as  check  and  balance 
on  origin  inspections. 

Adequate  reporting  systems  exist,  are  being  strengthened  and,  when  properly 
used,  permit  in-plant  inspectors,  dining  facility  personnel  and  commissary  patrons 
to  report  subsistence  discrepancies. 

Numerous  actions  are  being  taken  to  improve  moi  ale/welfare/efficiency/and 
supervision  of  Armj^  inspection  personnel  in  contractor  plants. 

Completed,  in-progress  and  recommended  actions  will  result  in  improved,  moie 
nearly  problem-free  Army  inspection  participation  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
food  procurement  system. 

Army  position,  based  on  quality  assurance  needs  for  peacetime/wartime 
requirements,  is  that  military  inspection  of  perishable  foods  in  contractors' 
plants  should  be  continued  until  an  alternative  inspection  service  fully  responsive 
to  Department  of  Defense  requirements  is  available.  Such  a  service  is  not  currently 
available. 

System  audits 

Within  the  Department  of  Defense  procurement  system  there  is  a  clearly 
demonstrated  need  for  a  viable  "check  and  balance"  system,  a  sj'stem  that  would 
assure  actions  taken  to  preclude  deviations  from  the  norm  are  quickly  detected  and 
promptly  reported.  Perhaps  no  other  major  area  assessed  by  the  Ad  Hoc  Commit- 
tee offered  so  much  potential  for  preventing  or  reporting  illegal  operations  by  either 
the  vendor  or  the  inspector  as  those  offered  by  the  various  investigative  elements 
of  Department  of  Defense  and  the  many  reporting  systems  currently  available 
within  the  military  subsistence  S3^stem.  Turbulence  in  personnel  operations, 
shortages  in  travel  funds,  the  failure  to  completely  coordinate  inspection  respon- 
sibilities between  the  procurer  and  the  inspector,  in  addition  to  other  factors, 
contributed  to  the  origin  and  existence  of  the  Boston  situation.  It  is  significant  t© 
note  that  the  Defense  Supply  Agency  Inspector  General  reported  that  only  about 
10  percent  of  its  scheduled  visits  to  contractor  plants  had  been  made  during- FY  75^ 
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a  situation  attributed  to  cuts  in  travel  funds.  An  overview  of  the  actions  taken  to 
recognize,  strengthen,  and/or  correct  these  areas  follows : 

Procedures  to  accomplish  prompt,  accurate  preparation,  and  distribution  of 
the  various  quality  assurance  reports  have  been  implemented. 

Provisions  have  been  made  for  the  US  Army  Ciiminal  Investigation  Command 
to  perform  crime  prevention  surveys,  previously  not  made,  of  Defense  Personnel 
Support  Center's  procurement  activities  that  contract  for  meat  and  other  items 
of  subsistence. 

To  assure  compliance  with  inspection  responsibilities  of  the  Defense  Supply 
Agency,  the  Defense  Supph^  Agency  will  visit  activities  concerned  with  the  pro- 
curement of  subsistence,  including  conti  actors'  food  preserving  plants. 

Increased  technical  and  supervisory  visits  by  the  Health  Services  Command  to 
Veterinary  Service  activities  performing  quality  assurance  inspections  in  con- 
tractor's plants  are  being  made. 

Health  Services  Command,  Defense  Personnel  Support  Center  and  Natick 
Research  and  Development  Command  are  increasing  their  joint  quality  assurance 
management  visits  to  contractor's  plants. 

Current  efforts  toward  the  development  and  implementation  of  a  Department 
of  Defense  automated,  consolidated,  subsistence  data  feedback  system  are 
continuing. 

Health  Services  Command  is  coordinating  with  Defense  Supply  Agency  and 
Defense  Personnel  Support  Center  to  increase  the  number  of  quality  audit  in- 
spection sites  from  five  to  eight  and  to  relocate  them  from  Army  installations  to 
Defense  Personnel  Support  Center  refrigerated  supply  points. 

The  development  and  implementation  of  a  strengthened  Department  of  the 
Army  subsistence  data  feedback  S3^stem  is  continuing. 

Sufficient  travel  funds  to  conduct  chain-of-command/technical/Inspector 
General  visits  to  contractor  plants  are  being  programmed. 

Recommendations 

Approve  this  assessment  prepared  by  a  special  General  Officer  level  Ad  Hoc 
Committee. 

Approve  for  implementation  the  actions  recommended  at  inclosure  3. 

Forward  a  copy  of  this  assessment  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  using  the  attach- 
ed memorandum  which  recommends  he  approve  and  implement  the  recommenda- 
tions at  inclosure  4. 


Appendix  E 

Executive  Office  of  the  President, 

Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  2D,  1077. 
Hon.  Lawton  Chiles, 
U.S.   Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Chiles:  The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  advise  j^ou  of  two 
major  programs  I  have  initiated  to  improve  the  Government's  procurement  of 
food.  These  actions  are  described  in  the  enclosed  memorandums. 

I  have  requested  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  accept  lead  agency  responsibility 
for  implementing  two  plans  developed  by  interagency  groups  that  will  produce 
major  benefits  to  the  taxpayer  through  lower  cost  of  Government  purchases  of 
food  and  better  management  of  food  procurement  operations. 

One  plan  establishes  a  Government-wide  system  to  provide  useable  and  timely 
marketing  information  that  wOl  enable  the  Government's  procurement  officers  to 
buy  food  at  the  best  price. 

The  second  plan  calls  for  the  establishment  of  a  Government-wide  system  to 
provide  quality  assurance  for  all  food  procured  with  appropriated  funds.  Under 
this  plan  the  Department  of  Agriculture  would  manage  both  the  Federal  specifi- 
cation system  for  food  and  the  entire  inspection  and  acceptance  process  for  food 
that  is  commonly  used  by  the  various  Federal  agencies.  This  will  be  a  funda- 
mental reform  that  should  go  a  long  way  toward  preventing  the  kind  of  horror 
stories  that  resulted  from  the  recent  Army  meat  procurements. 

With  the  Government's  annual  volume  of  food  procurement  estimated  at 
S3. 5  billion,  the  implementation  of  the  plans  I  have  outlined  should  produce 
significant  savings,  along  with  an  improvement  in  management.  For  example, 
the  elimination  of  redundant  specifications  for  the  various  agencies  should  sub- 
stantially reduce  the  number  of  procurement  and  inspection  transactions. 
I  will  keep  you  informed  of  our  progress. 
Sincerely, 

Lester  A.  Fettig, 

Ad7ninistrator, 
(69) 


Appendix  F 

Recommended    Executive    Branch    Plan    for    a    Government-wide    Food 
Quality  Assurance  Program  for  Food  Procured  by  Federal  Agencies 

introduction 

On  July  30,  1976,  the  Administrator  for  Federal  Procurement  Policy  requested 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  assume  full  responsibility  for  developing  an  execu- 
tive branch  plan  for  a  Government-wide  quality  assurance  program  for  food  pro- 
cured by  Federal  agencies.  Within  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Secretai}^ 
delegated  this  responsibility  to  the  Administrator  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service.  This  request  was  stimulated  by  problems  of  Federal  food  quality  assur- 
ance programs  which  have  been  highhghted  in  recent  years  by  the  Commission 
on  Government  Procurement,  in  various  General  Accounting  Office  reports,  and 
in  congressional  healings  on  food  inspection  activities.  The  central  theme  in  the 
findings  of  these  inquiries  is  that  greater  efficiency,  accountability  and  economy 
are  needed  in  these  programs. 

In  order  to  carry  out  its  quality  assurance  assignment,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture established  the  Interagency  Food  Quality  Assurance  Planning  Committee. 
The  Planning  Committee  consists  of  a  chairman,  selected  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  one  representative  each  from  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
Department  of  Defense,  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  and  Vet- 
erans Administration  as  well  as  a  nonvoting,  ex  officio  representative  from  the 
Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy. 

Because  of  the  magnitude  and  scope  of  this  interagency  effort,  and  in  order  to 
develop  a  manageable  plan  at  this  time,  the  Planning  Committee  limited  its 
attention  to  food  procured  with  appropriated  funds.  In  addition,  the  Planning 
Committee  established  two  working  task  groups  to  investigate  the  major  qualit}' 
assurance  functions  of  specifications  and  product  testing  and  acceptance.  The 
task  groups  were  chaired  by  Depaitment  of  Agriculture  representatives  and  had 
memberships  reflecting  the  same  agencies  as  those  represented  on  the  Planning 
Committee.  The  findings  and  recommendations  of  the  Specifications  Task  Group 
and  the  Product  Testing  and  Acceptance  Task  Group  guided  the  Planning  Com- 
mittee in  formulating  the  elements  of  this  executive  branch  plan. 

findings  of  the  interagency  food  quality  assurance 
planning  committee 

The  items  contained  in  this  section  represent  the  findings  of  the  Planning 
Committee  and  its  task  groups  and  are  meant  to  complement,  not  supplant, 
findings  of  other  inquiries  such  as  those  of  the  Commission  on  Government 
Procurement  and  its  Study  Group  13 A.  As  such,  any  problems  listed  herein  are 
not  designed  to  be  an  exhaustive  identification  of  all  food  quality  assurance 
problems. 

The  majority  of  appropriated  fund  Federal  food  procurement  and  distribution 
activities  are  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  (USD A),  Department 
of  Defense  (DOD)  and  Veterans  Administration  (VA).  USD  A  is  i)rimarily  con- 
cerned with  food  assistance  programs  such  as  the  Child  Nutrition  Programs 
(National  School  Lunch  Program,  School  Breakfast  Program,  etc.)  and  the  Food 
Distribution  Program  which  provides  food  assistance  for  such  activities  a  sin- 
stitutions  for  indigents,  nonprofit  summer  camps  for  children,  feeding  the  e^derl}^, 
Indians,  and  other  needy  persons.  In  addition,  USDA  is  involved  with  the  pur- 
chase of  products  for  direct  distribution  to  developing  countries  under  Public 
Law  480,  Title  II.  DOD's  activities  focus  on  troop  issue  and  special  combat 
rations  while  those  of  VA  are  concerned  with  patients  in  VA  hospitals. 

(70) 
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There  are  seven  principal  Federal  Acts  afFectins  food  quality  assurance  pro- 
grams— the  Agriculture  Marketing  Act  of  194()  (ANA),  Kgg  Products  Inspection 
Act  (EPIA),  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act  (FMIA),  Poultrv  Products  Inspection 
Act  (PPIA),  U.S.  Grain  Standards  Act  (USGSA),  Fed('ral  Food,  Drug  and 
Cosmetic  Act  (FFD&CA),  and  the  Public  Health  wService  Act  (PHSA).  One  is  a 
voluntary  program  (AMA),  five  are  mandatory  (EPIA,  FMIA,  PPIA,  FFI)&CA, 
and  the  PHSA),  and  one  has  both  mandatory  and  voluntary  provisions  (US(jSA). 
In  addition,  the  Armed  Forces  Act  provides  the  authority  for  1)01)  to  inspect  and 
grade  food  i)roducts  for  DOD  procurement. 

The  following  are  mandatory  regulatory  activiteis  designed  to  provide  con- 
sumer   protection: 

In-plant  meat  and  poultry  products  inspections,  administered  bv  the  Animal 
and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Service  (APHIS)  of  the  USDA,  under  the  FMIA  and 
PPIA. 

In-plant  egg  products  inspection,  administered  bv  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service  (AMS)  of  the  USDA,  under  the  EPIA. 

Enforcement  of  reciuirements  under  the  FFD&CA  for  all  food  products,  admin- 
istered by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  (FDA)  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  majorit}'  of  voluntary  AMA  qualit}^  assurance  programs  are  performed  by 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  (AMS)  of  USDA.  Seafood  products  are 
inspected  and  graded  under  the  AMA  by  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Serv- 
ice (NMFS)  of  the  Department  of  Commerce.  These  services  are  provided  to 
users  on  a  fee  basis  and  are  utilized  for  both  commercial  purposes  and  Federal 
procurement. 

While  AMS  and  NMFS  perform  quahtj^  assurance  activities  under  the  AMA  for 
most  Federal  food  procuring  agencies,  DoD  conducts  quality  assurance  activities 
on  meat  and  poultry  foods,  seafood,  and  combat  rations  produced  under  military 
and  Federal  specifications.  DOD  also  inspects  food  of  animal  origin  in  plants 
where  other  Federal  quality  assurance  personnel  are  not  available  (e.g.,  fluid  milk 
plants).  FDA's  in-plant  inspections  for  comphance  with  their  Good  Manu- 
facturing Practices  are  complemented  bv  sanitarj^  requirements  and  inspections 
by  AMS,  NMFS  and  DOD. 

Efforts  to  identify  the  man-years  each  Federal  agency  devotes  to  in-plant 
procurement  acceptance  services,  and  relate  this  to  dollar  value  of  food  procured  by 
the  various  agencies,  were  not  completely  successful.  These  efforts  were 
complicated  by  a  number  of  factors,  including: 

Inspection  and  grading  services  on  various  commodities  under  the  AMA  are 
performed  at  the  request  of  industr}^  At  the  time  of  inspection  or  grading,  it  is 
not  always  possible  for  the  contractor  to  tell  if  all  or  part  of  the  lot  will  be  sold  to 
a  Federal  agency. 

The  data  maintained  on  some  of  the  AMA  programs  are  not  designed  to  separate 
those    services    for    commercial   trading   from    those   for    Federal    procurement. 

Recognizing  these  comphcating  factors,  the  Planning  Committee  estimates  that 
in  Fiscal  Year  1975,  approximately  860  man-years  were  used  for  Federal  food 
procurement  acceptance  services  in  the  continental  United  States  with  nearly 
two-thirds  of  these  services  performed  by  AMS  and  one-third  bj^  DOD.  Overseas, 
DOD  expended  approximately  225  man-years  performing  in-plant  quality 
assurance  activities  which  include  all  wholesomeness  inspection  and  grading 
functions. 

Current  quality  assurance  systems  have  a  degree  of  standardization  within 
commodity  groups.  Quality  assurance  actions  differ  among  commodity  groups 
based  upon  many  factors,  including:  the  degree  of  standardization  of  quality  of 
incoming  raw  material,  value  of  individual  units,  amount  of  hands-on  processing 
versus  machine  processing,  lack  of  abilitj^  to  assure  requirements  after  certain 
points  in  the  process,  and  the  expense  of  delays  in  production  versus  the  risk  the 
Government  is  willing  to  take. 

Previous  Federal  food  quality  assurance  investigations  uncovered  manj^  areas 
in  which  overlap  and  duplication  existed  between  Federal  agencies'  in-plant 
quality  assurance  activities.  While  progress  has  been  made  in  recent  years  to 
correct  this  situation,  a  major  area  of  concern,  and  potential  for  consolidation,  is 
in  the  USDA  and  DOD  meat  procurement  quality  assurance  activities.  Another 
area  is  the  presence  of  both  NMFS  and  DOD  personnel  in  some  seafood  plants. 

Another  aspect  of  Federal  food  quality  assurance  programs  which  has  received 
much  investigatory  attention  is  that  of  food  specifications.  Studj^  Group  13 A  of 
the  Commission  on  Government  Procurement  found  two  problems  which  were 
clearly  reflected  by  comments  received  from  suppliers  and  processors : 
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Overly  complex  standards  and  specifications  in  relation  to  true  needs. 

Apparent  lack  of  coordination  among  Federal  agencies  in  the  development  and 
use  of  specifications. 

The  General  Services  Administration  (GSA)  has  the  responsibihty  by  law  for 
management  of  the  Federal  specification  system.  GSA  has  delegated  preparatory 
responsibili*}'  for  Federal  specifications  for  subsistence  items  to  the  U.S.  Army 
Natick  Research  and  Development  Command.  Unfortunately,  little,  if  any,  over- 
sight or  direction  is  being  provided  in  the  specification  area  other  than  that  imposed 
separately  by  each  agenc}'.  As  a  result,  there  is  little  uniformity  among  agencies 
in  the  use  o*"  Federal  specifications  when  procuring  subsistence  items.  DOD  pur- 
chases mau^  of  its  subsistence  items  on  the  basis  of  mihtar}^  specifications.  Most 
USDA  purchases  are  made  using  USDA  specifications.  The  Veterans  Administra- 
tion (VA),  however,  makes  use  of  a  combination  of  VA,  military,  USDA  and 
Federal  specifications. 

There  is  no  common  understanding  among  the  Federal  agencies  as  to  what 
exactly  constitutes  "use"  of  Federal  specifications  in  procurement.  Some  agencies 
simply  refer  in  offers  to  bu}^  relevant  parts  of  a  Federal  specification,  other  agencies 
include  the  complete  Federal  specification,  whereas  others  make  no  reference  to 
a  Federal  specification  even  though  the  agenc}^  specification  is  identical  to  a 
Federal  specification. 

Agencies  also  vary  in  the  format  of  specifications.  Some  agencies  include  the 
inspection  and  acceptance  provisions  while  others  do  not.  In  addition,  different 
sampling  plans  are  used  b}^  different  agencies.  These  situations  create  confusion 
and  inefficiency  on  the  part  of  the  food  industry. 

Some  of  the  problems  that  agencies  have  with  Federal  specifications  include 
too  much  time  required  to  establish  or  amend  a  specification,  too  many  docu- 
ments involved  for  procuring  an  item,  and  failure  of  Federal  specifications  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  agencies.  More  than  a  year  is  usually  required  to  get  a  new 
Federal  specification  into  the  system  and  it  can  take  equally  long  to  get  an 
amendment  adopted.  Since  no  agency  has  final  authority  with  regard  to  a  Federal 
specification,  and  its  applicability  for  procuring  a  common  item,  each  agency 
develops  a  system  to  meet  its  own  needs. 

More  than  one  agenc}'  is  involved  in  research  and  development  activity  for 
common  items,  including  ev^aluating  and  testing  of  the  purchased  products. 
There  is  no  formalized  system  for  coordinating  the  research  and  development 
activity  of  the  agencies  with  regard  to  procurement  needs. 

Limited  coordination  often  exists  between  the  users  and  the  specification 
activity  within  and  between  agencies.  As  a  result,  unique  specification  require- 
ments are  established  which  can  necessitate  deviations  from  normal  commercial 
practices  when  these  items  are  produced.  Furthermore,  industry  input  to  the 
specification  activities  of  the  agencies  varies  widely  and  generally  is  less  than 
desired  on  the  part  of  all  agencies.  There  is  no  standard  system  for  obtaining 
industry  input  during  the  developmental  stages  of  a  specification. 

Little  use  is  made  of  commercially  available  food  products  by  Federal  agencies 
for  high-volume  meat,  poultry  and  fish  items.  This  lack  of  use  is  not  based  totally 
on  the  acceptal)ility  of  commercially  available  products,  but  is  also  caused  by 
the  lack  of  common  industry  developed  standards  which  can  be  used  for  com- 
petitive procurements.  On  the  other  hand,  USDA  and  NMFS  grade  standards 
and  FDA  and  APHIS  regulatoiy  standards  do  provide  bases  to  use  in  food  pro- 
curement. The  international  standards  being  developed  by  the  Codex  Alimen- 
tarius  Commission  also  offer  a  basis  upon  which  Federal  specifications  can  be 
established.  Although  httle  use  of  Codex  standards  exists,  USDA  and  NMFS 
grade  standards  are  widely  used  Ijy  all  Government  agencies. 

Agencies  go  their  own  waj's  with  regard  to  use  of  specifications,  resulting  in 
agency  oriented  specification  systems  instead  of  one,  single  Government-wide 
system.  The  pi-eparing,  printing,  i-esearch  and  development,  and  the  testing  of 
the  specifications  are  done  by  individual  agencies  with  little  or  no  interagency 
coordination.  Waivers,  deviations  and  procurement  descriptions  all  oiler  oppor- 
tunities for  vai-ianc(;  from  the  Federal  specification  system. 

Because  of  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  meaningful  cost  data  in  the  time-frame 
of  the  interagency  quality  assurance  effort,  cost  effectiveness  studies  are  not  avail- 
able regarding  the  elments  of  this  executive  branch  plan.  However,  based  on  the 
experience  and  judgment  of  the  Planning  Committee's  and  task  groups'  member- 
ship, the  plan  should  provide  a  practical,  efficient  and  economical  Federal  food 
quality  assurance  program. 
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ELEMENTS  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  BRANCH  PLAN 

The  pxocutive  branch  plan  for  a  Government-wide  quahty  assurance  program 
for  food  procured  by  Federal  agencies  with  appropriated  funds  consists  of  the 
following  three  major  elements: 

1.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  have  authority  for  quality  assurance 
policies  and  procedures  involving  the  procurement  of  food  by  Federal  agencies. 

2.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  have  responsibility  for  Federal  specifica- 
tions for  food  items. 

3.  After  approval  of  the  executive  branch  plan  by  the  Administiator  for 
Federal  Procurement  Policy,  the  current  Interagency  Food  Quality  Assurance 
Planning  Committee  will  be  immediately  redesignated  the  Interagency  Food 
Quality  Assurance  Implementing  Committee,  with  additional  authority  provided 
as  deemed  necessary  to  implement  the  plan  under  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

The  need  for  element  one  was  highlighted  by  the  Commission  on  Government 
Procurement  in  order  to  achieve  efficiency,  accountability  and  economy  in  Federal 
food  procurement.  It  is  appropriate  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  have  this 
authority  because  USDA  currently  provides  approximately  two-thirds  of  the 
Federal  food  procurement  acceptance  services  in  the  continental  United  States. 
In  addition  to  providing  this  federal  service,  USDA  also  provides  voluntaiy 
quality  assurance  programs  for  use  by  private  industry  in  commeicial  food  pro- 
curements. The  quality  assurance  expertise  of  USDA  encompasses  all  major  food 
items  including  those  related  to  meat,  poultry,  fruits  and  vegetables,  dairy  pro- 
ducts, and  grain  and  processed  grain  products.  No  reafignments  of  the  missions 
of  FDA  and  NMFS  are  anticipated. 

In  order  to  provide  more  specific  information  concerning  the  authority  con- 
tained in  element  one,  the  following  recommendations  are  set  forth: 

A.  Each  Federal  agency  should  make  greater  use  of  Memoranda  of  Under- 
standing. This  recommendation  permits  rapid  implementation  of  potential  econ- 
omies and  efficiencies  and  could  complement  existing  programs.  For  example, 
a  Memorandum  of  Understanding  could  be  issued  to  provide  for  the  interchange 
of  information  by  DOD,  FDA,  NMFS  and  USDA  on  actual  good  manufacturing 
practices  and  conditions  of  domestic  and  foreign  food  plants. 

B.  The  transfer  of  DOD's  remaining  in-plant  quality  assurance  functions  in 
the  United  States  to  USDA  and  NjSIFS  is  desirable.  This  transfer  of  responsibihty 
should  eliminate  functional  duplication  between  USDA/NMFS  and  DOD,  and 
more  fully  utilize  existing  resources.  The  transfer  to  USDA  and  NMFS  should 
be  efficient,  since  both  have  on-going  nonappropriated  work  which  requires  the 
same  expertise  as  DOD  in  the  various  commodities.  The  potential  utilization  of 
the  regulatory  agencies  in  this  transfer  should  be  identified  and  used  wherever 
possible. 

Full  realization  of  the  goal  cannot  be  short  ranged  but  must  proceed  on  a  phased 
basis  because  the  problems  associated  with  an  orderly,  efficient  and  economical 
transfer  of  functions  from  DOD  will  r-equire  in-depth  study  and  evaluation.  In 
this  regard,  the  following  factors  should  be  considered  during  implementation 
but  prior  to  completion  of  the  recommended  transfer : 

1.  Evaluation  on  completion  of  the  current  DOD-USDA  pilot  study  on  pro- 
curement of  certain  meat  items  under  the  Institutional  Meat  Pui'chase  Specifica- 
tions with  acceptance  inspection  by  USDA.  Favorable  results  from  this  study 
should  be  helpful  in  proceeding  with  full  implementation  of  the  recommended 
transfer  as  well  as  the  overall  executiv'e  branch  plan.  Unfavorable  results  will 
require  further  effort  to  evaluate  why  results  were  unfavorable  and  to  determine 
appropriate  corrective  actions. 

2.  The  conversion  of  military  specifications  to  Federal  specifications  which 
meet  DOD's  requirements. 

3.  Evaluation  of  the  cost-effectiveness  of  the  transfer. 

4.  The  time-frame  in  w^hich  USDA  and  NMFS  can  have  the  trained  manpower 
available  to  absorb  the  added  workload. 

5.  The  need  for  personnel  spaces  within  other  Federal  agencies  to  be  used  on 
a  rotational  on-the-job  basis  for  developing  and  maintaining  the  quality  assurance 
expertise  of  career-oriented  military  personnel.  These  personnel  spaces  will 
provide  DOD  with: 

a.  Experienced  personnel  for  rotation  overseas.  (DOD  performs  aU  overseas 
in-plant  inspection  of  foods  for  military  purchase.) 

b.  The  capability  to  develop  a  cadre  of  fully  trained  and  experienced  personnel 
in  case  of  mobiUzation. 
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C.  There  is  a  need  for  different  quality  assurance  systems  for  various  commodity 
groups.  However,  there  are  certain  broad  goals,  applicable  to  all  commodity 
groups,  which  should  be  adopted.  These  goals  include: 

1.  Development  of  a  Federal  sampling  inspection  standard,  taking  into  account 
existing  standards  such  as  MIL-STD-105,  for  use  by  all  Federal  agencies. 

2.  Increased  reliance  on  statistical  sampling  procedures. 

3.  Development  of  standardized  contract  quality  assurance  provisions  for  use 
by  purchasing  offices,  taking  into  account  existing  provisions  such  as  the  current 
Good  Manufacturing  Practices  Regulations.  These  should  be  developed  in  con- 
junction with  recommended  Federal  in-plant  quaUty  assurance  programs  (see 
Recommendation  D). 

4.  Requirement  that  agencies  engaged  in  quality  assurance  establish  programs 
which  encourage  industry  to  develop  and  maintain  industry  quality  programs 
using  the  current  Good  Manufacturing  Practices  Regulations  as  a  basis. 

D.  Develop  a  standardized  Federal  in-plant  quality  assurance  program  for 
use  by  all  Federal  agencies.  This  program  would  promote  efficiency  through 
standardization  of  quality  assurance  procedures,  yet  allow  the  flexibility  needed 
for  different  commodities. 

The  implementing  tool  should  be  a  Federal  manual  which  would  consist  of: 

1.  A  basic  manual  containing  provisions  applicable  to  all  food  commodity 
groups.  This  document  could  be  based  upon  operations  manuals  which  currently 
exist. 

2.  Appendices  to  the  basic  manual  containing  provisions  relating  to  the  peculiar 
and  more  specific  requirements  of  each  food  commodit}^  group. 

E.  Develop  minimum  qualification  and  training  requirements  for  quality 
assurance  personnel  and  first-level  supervisors  performing  services  on  Federal 
food  procurement. 

The  need  for  element  two  is  ver}"  great  in  order  to  achieve  improved  manage- 
ment of  Federal  specifications  for  food  items.  Assigning  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture responsibility  for  these  specifications  is  appropriate  because  USDA  currently 
acts  as  a  major  focal  point  with  industr}-  in  matters  relating  to  grading,  inspection 
and  procurement  of  food  products.  It  is  desirable  to  have  responsibility  for  speci- 
fications, as  well  as  other  qualit}^  assurance  responsibilities,  in  the  same  agency  so 
there  can  be  maximum  coordination  potential.  USDA  also  has  a  high  degree  of 
technical  expertise  in  the  field  of  subsistence  specifications. 

In  order  to  carry  out  this  responsibilit}^,  USDA  will  do  the  following: 

Work  closely  with  GSA  to  insure  an  efficient  and  effective  assumption  of  this 
responsibiUty. 

Monitor  use  of  Federal  specifications  by  all  agencies. 

Review  and  approve  the  content  of  all  new  and  revised  Federal  specifications 
(except  those  specifications  for  demonstrated  agency  peculiar  needs  such  as 
combat  rations) . 

Insure  that  coordination  with  users,  regulatory  agencies,  inspection  and  accept- 
ance agencies,  and  with  appropriate  industry  sources  is  accomplished. 

Approve  and  authorize  printing  of  specifications  and  insure  their  inclusion  in 
appropriate  indices  of  specifications  and  standards. 

Exercise  an  initial  and  subsequent  cyclical  review  of  agency  specifications  and 
standards  to  update  and  insure  that  duplication  is  eliminated. 

Establish  procedures  to  insure  that  deviations  to  existing  specifications  are 
immediately  identified  to  USDA  and  the  specification  preparing  activity  for 
appropriate  action. 

Improve  Government  dialogue  with  industry  and  stimulate  industry  to  work 
with  Government  to  formulate  consensus  standards  and  specifications  that  can  be 
adopted  by  the  Federal  Government  in  lieu  of  new  Federal  documents,  with  the 
ultimate  goal  of  having  Federal  agencies  purchase  commercially  available 
products. 

Coordinate  research  and  development  activities  leading  to  development  of  a 
Federal  specification  when  more  than  one  agency  will  use  the  product. 

Identify  and  coordinate  user  needs,  tests  and  evaluation  of  products  in  order  to 
eliminate  duplication  of  effort. 

Develop  a  i)lanning  system  to  provide  a  basis  upon  which  new  and  revised 
documents  can  l)e  scheduled  and  to  provide  the  amount  of  effort  that  may  be 
required  of  participating  agencies  to  aid  in  the  budgeting  process. 

Reduce  the  amount  of  time  required  to  develop,  coordinate,  approve,  print, 
and  jjromulgate  sj^ecifications  in  order  for  the  system  to  better  serve  its  users. 

Insure  that  Federal  specifications  for  subsistence  items  are  in  compliance  with 
applicable  laws  and  regulations,  unless  otherwise  justified. 


Insure  that  special  agency  requirements,  including  existing  ones,  are  justified 
fully  and  supported  by  cost/benefit  analyses.  "Military  essential"  items  are  ex- 
cluded from  this  requirement.  The  classification  "miUtary  essential"  is  defined  as 
operational  rations  and  those  items  which  rehite  to  particular  handUng  and  storage 
requirements;  e.g.,  special  packaging  and  i)acking  and  extended  shelf-life. 

Identify  and  use  regulator}^  agenci(\s'  inputs  to  sjjeeifications  wherever  possible 

Under  this  plan,  collateral  (Jovernment  agencies  will: 

Continue  their  independent  research  and  development  activities  in  support  of 
user  specified  needs. 

Retain  the  designated  responsibility  for  maintenance  of  and/or  revision  of 
existing  assigned  specifications  and  standards  until  such  time  as  reassiged  after 
consultation  with  concerned  agencies. 

Advise  US  DA  when  a  new  or  revised  specification  is  to  be  developed. 

Provide  technical  support  to  the  extent  possible  to  develop  new  specifications 
f  01-  other  requiring  agencies. 

Within  existing  capabilities  and  resources,  provide  test  and  evaluation  services 
to  other  requiring  agencies. 

Assure  that  all  specifications  are  coordinated  with  all  user  and  interested  agencies 
and  the  industry. 

Submit  for  approval  all  new  and  revised  specifications  to  US  DA,  except  those 
that  represent  service  unique  requirements  having  no  broad  Government  interest. 

Maintain  close  contact  and  communication  with  US  DA. 

Element  three  is  essential  in  order  to  make  maximum  use  of  an  existing  qualified 
organization  and  to  accelerate  progress  during  the  initial  stages  of  implementing 
the  executive  branch  plan.  For  the  sake  of  efficiency  and  timely  action,  it  is 
recommended  that  implementation  of  the  plan  begin  immediately  following  the 
plan's  approval.  This  recommendation  amends  the  Interagency  Food  Quality 
Assurance  Planning  Committee  charter  by  deleting  the  provision  for  the  GO  day 
time  period  for  official  agency  comments  (Section  VI. F.). 

IMPLEMENTATION    CONSIDERATIONS 

Many  aspects  of  the  executive  branch  plan  necessarih''  lack  specificity  and  will 
have  to  be  addressed,  in  detail,  during  the  implementation  of  the  plan.  The 
following  areas  warrant  consideration  dui-ing  the  implementation  phase : 

The  Interagency  Food  Quality  Assurance  Implementing  Committee  should 
initially  establish  specific  implementation  steps  and  tai-get  dates  for  their  com- 
pletion. Periodic  progress  reports  should  be  made  to  the  Office  of  Federal  Procure- 
ment Policy  through  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Provision  must  be  made  to  allow  Federal  agencies  to  assess  the  impact  of  any 
recommended  changes  on  their  present  supply  distribution  and  food  service 
systems  in  terms  of  cost,  utility  and  quality  prior  to  agreeing  to  decisions  which 
could  impede  mission  effectiveness. 

The  necessity  of  identifying  the  responsibility  and  role  of  using  Federal  agencies 
in  the  revision  of  existing  specifications  or  the  development  of  new  specifications 
should    be   acknowledged. 

Identify  how  the  US  DA  will  improve  Government  dialogue  with  industry, 
and  describe  how  it  will  impact  upon  the  existing  role  of  the  Natick  Research  and 
Development  Command  in  the  specifications  area. 

Define  the  agency  level  at  which  USDA  will  exercise  its  new  responsibilities. 

Identify  to  what  extent  the  USDA  will  coordinate  research  and  developmen.t 
efforts  for  subsistence  items. 

Identify  how  the  USDA  will  coordinate  user  needs,  tests  and  evaluation  of 
products  in  order  to  eliminate  duplication  of  effort. 

The  procedures  for  developing  and  maintaining  quality  assurance  expertise  oT 
military  inspectors  for  mobilization  and  overseas  requirements  should  be  outlined 
in  detail. 

An  appeals  process  must  be  developed  for  agencies  to  challenge  decisions  with 
which  they  disagree. 
^  Additional  funds,  and  possibly  personnel,  may  be  required  for  USDA  to  ini- 
tially accomplish  its  new  assignments.  Similar  assistance  may  be  required  for 
NMFS.  This  issue  requires  close  coordination  and  cooperation  between  USDA/ 
NMFS  and  other  interested  agencies,  in  particular,  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  The  long  range  goal,  however,  is  to  have  the  Government -wide  quality 
assurance  program  become  self-supporting  by  achieving  greater  efficiencies  and 
economies. 
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LONG   RANGE    RECOMMENDATION 

Following  the  implementation  of  this  executive  branch  plan,  the  establishment 
of  a  single,  separate  organization  responsible  for  all  voluntary  and  mandatory 
Federal  quality  assurance  food  programs  should  be  investigated  in  order  to  deter- 
mine if  such  an  organization  would  result  in  more  efficient,  accountable  and  eco- 
nomical operation  for  the  benefit  of  the  Federal  government  as  well  as  the  general 
public. 
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May  9,  1977. 
Memorandum: 
To:  William    T.    Manley,    Chairman,    Interagency    Food    QuaUty,    Assurance 

Committee. 
From:  Associate  Commissioner,  for  Compliance,  FDA  (HFC-1). 
Subject:  Explanatory  notes  in  support  of  FDA's  concurrence  with  the  executive 
branch  plan. 
The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  (FDA)  concurs  in  the  executive  branch 
plan  for  a  government-wide  food  quality  assurance  program  (GWQAP)  for  food 
procured  by  Federal  agencies  prepared  by  the  interagency  committee.  There  is 
one  aspect  of  the  plan,  however,  on  which  the  agency  wishes  to  comment  specifi- 
cally in  providing  its  concurrence. 

We  at  FDA  do  not  believe  that  the  ongoing  mandatory  programs  have  been 
given  sufficient  prominence  in  the  committee's  recommended  implementing  plan. 
Our  understanding  of  both  the  OBM  and  GAO  study  reports,  which  led  to  the 
development  of  this  plan,  is  that  these  reports  projected  that  the  economies  achiev- 
able would  be  obtained  only  if  the  ongoing  mandatory  quality  assurance  programs 
for  the  general  public  were  utilized  by  the  Federal  procurement  system  as  well. 
In  this  regard,  hundreds  of  inspectional  manyears  are  currently  devoted  to  plant 
and  product  quality  assurance  activities  each  year  by  APHIS  and  FDA;  and 
numerous  standards  for  product  quality  and  plant  performance  have  been  issued 
as  Federal  regulations  by  these  same  agencies.  The  plan  should  emphasize  that 
requirements  imposed  by  Federal  procurement  agencies,  which  are  over  and  above 
these  ongoing  activities,  should  be  fully  justified. 

Joseph  P.  Hile. 

highlights   of   APRIL  28,    1977   INTERAGENCY  FOOD    QUALITY   ASSURANCE  PLANNING 

committee    MEETING 

Place.— noom  4960  of  USDA  South  Building 

Time.— 9:05  to  10:30  a.m. 

^^enrices.— William  Manley,  AMS  (USDA) ;  Charles  Brader,  AMS  (USDA) ; 
Eddie  Kimbrcll,  AMS  (USDA);  Walter  Armbrustcr,  AMS  (USDA);  WiUiara 
Franks,  AMS  (USDA);  Herbert  Rorex,  FNS  (USDA);  Harrell  Altizer,  DOD; 
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Cdr.  John  Wyatt,  DOD;  Joseph  ITile,  FDA;  Benjamin  Gutterman,  FDA;  Joseph 
Slavin,  NMFS;  Louis  Sorett,  OFPP;  John  Payne,  VA;  Robert  Coakley,  Senate 
Staff. 

Highlights.  1.  Dr.  Armbruster  distributed  copies  of,  and  highlighted,  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Interagency  Planning  Committee  on  Marketing  Information 
for  Food  Procurement.  (Copies  of  the  recommendations  are  included  with  these 
highlights  only  for  those  people  not  attending  the  meeting.) 

2.  Dr.  Manley  introduced  Mr.  Robert  Coakley  who  replaces  Ms.  Mary  Mc- 
Auliffe.  Ms.  McAuliffe  is  now  serving  with  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee. 

3.  Dr.  Manley  asked  each  agency  representative  to  comment  on  the  April  14 
draft  of  the  executive  branch  plan.* Mr.  Slavin  (NMFS),  Mr.  Altizer  (DOD)  and 
Mr.  Payne  (VA)  stated  that  their  agencies  approve  the  plan  "as  is".  Mr.  Franks 
described  several  minor  US  DA  changes  to  the  draft  which  were  accepted  by  the 
Planning  Committee  members.  Mr.  Ilile  (FDA)  expressed  concern  that  the  role 
of  the  regulatory  agencies,  FDA  and  APHIS,  did  not  receive  proper  emphasis 
and  that  the  wording  of  the  plan  should  be  more  positive,  e.g.,  use  words  like 
shall  and  will  in  place  of  could  and  should.  After  some  discussion  of  these  con- 
cerns, the  Planning  Committee  members  unanimously  agreed  that  the  most 
appropriate  w\ay  to  resolve  these  issues  is  for  FDA  to  submit  "interpretive  com- 
ments" which  will  be  included  with  the  plan  as  an  addendum. 

4.  Prior  to  submission  of  the  executive  branch  plan  to  OFPP,  concurrence 
signatures  will  be  obtained  from  Planning  Committee  members,  or  other  appro- 
priate agency  officials.  These  concurrence  signatures  will  be  forwarded  with  the 
plan. 

5.  Dr.  Manley  expressed  his  appreciation  for  the  excellent  cooperation  which 
he  received  from  the  Planning  Committee.  He  also  stated  that,  because  of  the 
current  reorganization  within  US  DA,  he  will  probably  not  be  involved  with  thq 
implementation  of  the  plan. 


Appendix  G 

Hecommended   Executive   Branch   Plan   for   Effective   Use   of    Market 
Information  in  the  Federal  Food  Procurement  System 

introduction 

At  the  request  of  the  Administrator  for  Federal  Procurement  Policy,  the 
Secretarj^  of  Agriculture  assumed  responsibility  for  developing  an  executive 
branch  action  plan  to  provide  usable  and  timely  market  information  to  meet 
Federal  agency  procurement  needs.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  delegated  this 
responsibility  to  the  Administrator  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service. 

To  carry  out  the  market  information  assignment,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
estaVjlished  an  Interagency  Planning  Committee  on  Market  Information  for  Food 
Procurement.  The  planning  committee  consists  of:  a  chairman  and  three  other 
representatives  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture;  one  representative  each 
from  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Veterans 
Administration;  and  an  ex  officio  representative  from  the  Office  of  Federal  Pro- 
curement Policy.  The  committee  considered  available  information,  procurement 
agency  activities  and  information  needs,  and  possible  improvements  in  the  use  of 
available  information  by  Federal  procurement  agencies.  The  report  of  this  com- 
mittee is  contained  in  the  following  pages.  Summary  comments  from  committee 
discussions  and  a  number  of  recommendations  are  presented. 

THE  federal  procurement  SYSTEM  FOR  FOOD 

Organization  of  the  Procurement  System 

Department  of  Defense. — Purchasing  decisions  for  all  subsistence  products  are 
made  at  the  Defense  Personnel  Support  Center,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  An 
organization  chart  showing  those  responsibilities  for  procuring  the  Department  of 
Defense's  subsistence  needs  is  attached  (Attachment  1).  While  the  Defense 
Personnel  Support  Center  has  regional  offices  doing  some  buying  in  addition  to 
that  done  by  the  central  office  at  the  Defense  Personnel  Support  Center,  all 
offices  are  directly  controlled  by  the  Defense  Personnel  Support  Center.  The 
Director  of  Suljsistence  at  the  Defense  Personnel  Support  Center  is  the  one  man 
on  the  Defense  Personnel  Support  Center  Commander's  staff  who  is  responsible 
for  making  these  decisions.  While  the  military  services  tell  the  Defense  Personnel 
Support  Center  in  essence  what  to  buy,  the  Defense  Personnel  Support  Center 
determines  how  much  to  buy,  when  to  buy  it,  and  where  to  store  it. 

The  list  of  critical  food  items  for  which  the  Defense  Personnel  Support  Center 
could  utilize  market  forecasts  is  subject  to  very  little  change.  These  basic  food 
items  are  bought  centrally  at  the  Defense  Personnel  Support  Center  and  subject 
to  few  if  any  constraints,  although  specifications  do  change  from  time  to  time. 

The  timing  of  the  procurements  for  these  critical  products  varies  with  the 
products.  There  are  few  regulations  affecting  when  or  how  much  of  these  critical 
products  the  Defense  Personnel  Support  Center  buj^s.  But  procurement  fund 
availability  may  prevent  adjustment  of  purchase  timing  based  on  economic 
information.  If  there  is  a  shortage  of  a  particular  product,  the  military  services 
must  approve  the  Defense  Personnel  Support  Center's  purchase  of  a  substitute 
product. 

Veterans  Administration. — The  Veterans  Administration  Marketing  Center, 
Hines,  Illinois,  makes  central  purchase  decisions  for  subsistence  items  which  are 
distribut(>d  through  three  depots  and  eight  contract  frozen  food  points.  Purchases 
through  this  i)oition  of  the  system  comprise  about  one-third  of  total  purchases. 
The  marketing  staff  also  has  contract  responsibility'  for  specific  subsistence  supply 
schedules.  An  organization  chart  showing  the  authority  and  responsibilities  for 
subsistence  in  the  Veterans  Administration  marketing  system  is  attached  (At- 
tachment 2). 
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Timing  of  purchase  depends  on  the  commodity.  Fiuits  and  vegetaljles  are 
usually  purchased  during  the  seasonal  pack  period,  except  when  it  is  necessary 
to  restock  invcntor3^  Frozen  meat  is  one  commodity  that  is  purchased  as  required 
to  fill  stock  requirements.  Other  commodities  that  are  jjurchased  as  required  are 
cofiFee,  sugar,  and  manufactured  beef  items  on  a  modified  I'.conomic  Order  Quantity 
basis.  Semiannually,  buys  are  made  for  rice  and  jjotatoes. 

Subsistence  is  also  purchased  by  1()0  hospitals  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Puerto  Rico.  Veterans  Administration  hosi)itals  i:)urchase  about  two-thirds 
of  subsistence  needs  from  other  than  the  Veterans  Administration  marketing 
system.  These  other  sources  include  open  market,  Federal  supply  schedules,  and 
the  Defense  Logistics  Agency.  The  subsistence  items  Veterans  Administration 
purchases  are  for  hospitals  and  specifications  are  closely  followed. 

Department  of  Agriculture. — Decisions  to  purchase  are  made  by  the  Assistant 
Secretary  having  jurisdiction  over  P'ood  and  Nutrition  Service  activities.  An 
annual  purchase  plan  is  developed  by  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  with  input 
from  the  appropriate  commodity  divisions  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service 
and  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service,  usually  from  mid- 
April  to  mid-May,  for  the  following  fiscal  year.  The  P'ood  and  Nutrition  Service 
provides  data  on  items,  quantities  needed  and  desired  delivery  periods  for  various 
commodities  based  on  data  reflecting  the  needs  and  preferences  of  the  end  users. 
The  Agricultural  INIarketing  Service  and  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service  provide  data  on  product  availability,  estimated  price  and 
the  most  favorable  procurement  period.  These  data  are  used  to  develop  a  purchase 
plan  to  utilize  the  total  funds  authorized  for  the  fiscal  j^ear's  program. 

A  composite  commodity  procurement  docket  based  on  the  plan  is  developed 
and  agreed  to  by  the  three  Administrators  (Food  and  Nutrition  Service-Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Service-Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service) 
and  the  Assistant  Secretary.  Finally,  the  Commoditj'  Credit  Corporation  Board 
approves  the  docket  as  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  purchasing  authority. 

Based  on  the  approved  plan,  announcements  to  purchase  at  the  most  favorable 
times  are  made  by  the  appropriate  commodity  division  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service  or  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service 
having  jurisdiction  over  the  subject  commodity.  Deliver}^  periods  set  forth  in 
the  announcements  are  based  on  data  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  has  ac- 
cumulated from  the  users  of  the  product.  The  decisions  to  accept  or  reject  l^ids 
are  made  jointly  b}^  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  and  either  the  appropriate 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service  or  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conser- 
vation Service  division,  depending  on  price  and  quantity  needed  and  offered. 
(The  Department  of  Agriculture's  procurement  organization  is  shown  in  At- 
tachment 3.) 

General  characteristics  of  purchases 

Federal  agency  purchases  appear  to  be  fairly  steady  from  one  j^ear  to  the  next 
and  are  based  primarily  on  demand  history  and  continuity  of  menus. 

The  portion  of  purchases  made  centrally  versus  that  by  local  units  differs 
among  Federal  agencies.  The  Department  of  Defense  either  makes  or  controls 
centrally  almost  all  purchase  decisions  for  food.  The  Veterans  Administration 
l)uys  about  one-third  of  the  total  requirements  centrally  with  the  remainder 
l^ought  by  local  hospitals  without  direct  control  from  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion. The  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  purchases  centrally  approximately  one- 
fifth  of  the  total  purchase  requirements  for  school  lunch  programs.  The  remainder 
is  purchased  locally  by  the  school  systems,  leased  partly  on  Federal  specifica- 
tions but  with  little  input  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  relativ'e  to  supply 
and  demand  factors  and  their  implications  for  purchases. 

The  timing  of  decisions  also  varies  among  the  agencies.  Initial  budget  decisions 
are  made  approximately  one  year  in  advance,  but  many  of  the  actual  purchases 
occur  on  a  monthly  or  more  frequent  basis.  Certain  more  storable  items  are 
purchased  much  less  frequently  such  as  during  the  annual  seasonal  pack  period. 

Information  used  by  procurement  agencies 

Varying  amounts  of  information  are  currently  used  in  Federal  procurement 
activities.  For  example,  the  Defense  Personnel  Support  Center  issues  a  monthl}^ 
availability  forecast  for  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  developed  from  various 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  non-government  reports  on  price  and  quantity 
and  analyses  by  the  Defense  Personnel  Support  Center  economists.  The  Defense 
Personnel  Support  Center  has  a  research  group  developing  forecasting  models  for 
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use  in  food  procurement  decisions.  That  group  utilizes  a  number  of  the  available 
market  reports  from  government  agencies. 

The  Veterans  Administration  receives  some  information  from  Federal  sources 
but  probably  utilizes  relatively  little  of  it.  They  do  not  find  most  of  the  infor- 
mation readily  usable  by  their  procurement  people  in  hospitals.  The  Veterans 
Administration  does  use  information  from  commercial  publications,  but  these  are 
not  adequate  to  cover  needs. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture's  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  relies  heavily  on 
information  and  analyses  by  other  agencies  within  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  making  decisions  relative  to  the  timing  and  composition  of  its  purchases. 

Constraints  on  purchases 

Flexibility  in  Federal  purchases  to  adjust  to  price  and  quantity  information 
available  throughout  the  year  does  exist.  Such  flexibility  is  dampened  by  historical 
demand  experience,  inventory  control  procedures,  procurement  funds  restrictions, 
and  some  restrictions  imposed  by  agency  procurement  regulations.  Requests  based 
on  historical  menus  and  demand  experience  may  be  more  limiting  than  regula- 
tions. If  there  is  a  shortage  of  a  particular  product,  however,  the  military  services 
must  approve  the  Defense  Personnel  Support  Center's  purchase  of  a  substitute 
product. 

The  market  information  implementing  organization  should  examine  in  more 
detail  any  constraints  that  exist.  Coordination  between  the  activity  of  an  imple- 
menting organization  for  market  infoi-mation  and  any  similar  organization  oper- 
ating on  governmentwide  quality  assurance  problems  in  food  procurement  is 
needed  to  examine  any  procurement  regulations  which  may  hinder  improvements 
in  procurement  decisions. 

Procurement  funding  practices  appear  to  be  more  restrictive  than  procurement 
regulations.  For  example,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  predicting  price  in- 
creases for  beef  in  the  second  half  of  1977.  This  would  indicate  that  purchases  of 
storable  beef  products  should  possibly  be  purchased  now  for  later  use.  If  funding 
practices  preclude  flexibility  to  do  so,  sizable  potential  savings  may  be  lost  and 
the  total  subsistence  expenditure  for  the  year  increased  significantly.  Funding 
practices  tied  to  the  fiscal  year  provide  neat  administrative  packages,  but  may 
lead  to  uneconomic  timing  of  purchases  compared  to  what  the  market  situation 
would  dictate. 

Package  requirements 

There  is  a  potential  problem  of  utilizing  market  information  related  to  volume 
of  commodity  available,  if  the  sellers'  inventory  consists  of  package  sizes  and  types 
which  conflict  with  package  requriments  of  buyers.  This  problem  should  be  looked 
at  in  further  detail  by  the  implementing  organization  for  the  governmentwide 
food  quahty  assurance  program  which  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  spear- 
heading. 

However,  if  a  crop  size  is  projected  and  that  information  is  used  by  purchasing 
agencies  to  make  timely  commitments  to  sellers,  the  pack  can  be  put  into  the 
desired  size  and  type  containers.  Such  timing  appears  feasible  and  is  utilized  to  a 
great  extent.  This  minimizes  the  possible  conflicts  between  package  sizes  and  types 
available  and  those  desired. 

INFORMATION    AVAILABLE 

Information  is  available  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Department 
of  Commerce  for  most  major  agricultural  food  commodities  and  fish  products.  The 
information  is  available  for  general  product  categories,  and  some  major  items 
within  the  categories.  It  is  not  very  precise  for  projections  one  year  ahead.  As  the 
period  of  projection  is  reduced  to  semiannually  and  quarterly,  refinements  in 
product  categories  and  specificity  of  price  and  quantity  data  occur.  Projections 
for  the  next  month  may  be  fairly  specific.  Data  are  generally  available  on  prices 
and  i)roduction,  with  limited  information  on  inventories.  General  commentary 
on  exi)ected  market  conditions  is  provided. 

A  directory  listing  of  reports  available  dealing  with  food  commodities  grouped 
):)y  commodity  category  is  l)eing  prepared.  The  (lirectorj'  will  contain  introductory 
material  rlescribing  generally  the  types  of  information  published  by  diff"erent 
agencies.  Those  responsible  for  report  content  will  be  identified.  This  should  enable 
better  use  to  be  made  of  the  information  contained  in  the  reports,  especially  in  the 
cases  where  more  detailed  understanding  of  the  information  is  needed.  Attach- 
ment 4  provides  an  example  of  reports  available  for  eggs. 
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CONCLUSION'S    OF    THE    PLANNING    COMMITTEE 

1.  Much  information  about  price  and  availability  of  subsistence  items  is  gen- 
erated l)y  Federal  agencies  and  is  available  to  procurement  agencies.  It  has  not 
been  utilized  to  the  exetent  desirable  because: 

a.  Users  are  not  aware  of  its  availability. 

b.  Its  content  is  not  readily  usable  by  recipients. 

2.  Coordination  between  government  agencies  during  large  procurements  has 
been  practically  nonexistent. 

3.  Increased  use  of  available  information  and  better  interagency  cooperation 
may  increase  the  number  of  bidders  interested  in  dealing  with  the  government. 

4.  The  Federal  Supply  Catalogue  numbering  system  may  be  useful  to  facilitate 
exchange  of  information  between  government  agencies,  but  has  not  been  used  in 
that  manner. 

PLANNING    COMMITTEE    RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  should  have  responsibility  for  overall  man- 
agement of  a  market  information  system  for  use  in  food  procurement  by  Federal 
agencies. 

a.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  should  prepare  and  distribute  a  directory  of 
reports  available  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Department  of  Commerce, 
and  commercial  sources  of  which  they  have  knowledge.  Content  should  be  briefly 
described  and  a  contact  identified  for  each  publication. 

b.  As  part  of  the  above  directory,  a  list  identifying  people  in  major  subsistence 
organizations  at  agency  contact  points  should  be  prepared  and  updated  quarterly. 
Local  supply  offices  should  also  be  identified,  including  those  for  Veterans  Admin- 
istration hospitals,  etc. 

2.  The  head  of  each  procurement  agency  should  use  the  market  information 
system  as  a  management  tool  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  the  Federal  food 
procurement  programs. 

a.  Any  regulations  or  procurement  funding  limits  which  may  prevent  basing 
procurement  timing  on  economic  factors  should  be  carefully  evaluated. 

b.  The  need  for  a  training  program  to  enable  procurement  personnel  to  better 
utilize  available  information  should  be  evaluated.  Consideration  should  be  given 
to  the  needs  of  those  indirectly  involved  in  Federal  procurement,  such  as  school, 
hospital,  and  prison  purchasing  agents. 

c.  Methods  of  exchanging  information  about  planned  major  procurements 
should  be  examined,  with  the  intent  of  minimizing  competition  in  the  market 
between  Federal  agencies. 

d.  To  increase  the  number  of  potential  bidders,  agencies  should  exchange  mail- 
ing lists  used  in  bid  solicitation. 

3.  This  planning  committee  should  be  designated  as  an  implementing  organiza- 
tion to  monitor  progress  in  incorporating  these  recommendations  into  the  procure- 
ment system.  Among  its  responsibilities  should  be: 

a.  A  consolidated  report,  tailored  to  procurement  officials,  developed  from  exist- 
ing information  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce's National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  may  be  needed.  Additional  evaluation 
is  required  of  the  need  for  a  consolidated  report  and  content  thereof,  and  the  need 
for  any  additional  information.  Copies  of  currently  availal^le  pul^lications  have 
l)een  distributed  to  procurement  agencies  for  evaluation  of  their  content  and  use- 
fulness. Commens  from  the  procurement  agencies  should  be  evaluated  to  deter- 
mine what  is  needed. 

b.  The  Federal  Supply  Catalogue  numbering  system  related  to  subsistence 
procurement  should  be  evaluated  for  possible  incorporation  into  the  information 
flow  between  Federal  agencies. 

21-65S— 7S 7 
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Attachment  1. — Defense  Logistics  Agency  organization  chart. 
Director,  Defense  Logistics  Agency 


Coccander,  Defense  Tersonnel  Support  Center 


Director,  Directorate  of  Su'bsistence 


♦Chief,   Supply  Operations  Chief,  Technical  L 

Division  Quality  Assurance 

Division 


^--^tlhief,  Trocurecaent 
Division 


*The  Supply  Operations  Division  decides  when  to  buy  and  how  much  to  buy. 
**The  Purchasing  Division  decides  how  to  buy  and  does  the  actual  buying. 

Attachment  2. — Veterans  Administration  subsistence  organization  chart. 
Director,   Supply  Service 


Chief 
Frocureaent  Division* 


Director 
Marketing  Center 
(Hines,   Illinois) 


Chief,  Marketing  Division 
for  Subsistence** 


Chief,   Supply  Fund 
Kanagesent  Staff*** 


♦Reviews  bid  solicitations  for  purchases. 
♦♦Responsible  for  procurement  and  quality  assurance. 
♦♦♦Manages  funds  for  inventory  and  investment. 

Attachment  3. — Department  of  Agriculture  food  procurement  organization 

chart. 


Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Board 


Assistant  Secretary  for  Tod   and  ConsuTLer  Services 


Administrator,  Food  and  Nutrition  Service 
I 

I 


i 

I 
I 

A:!r-.inistrator ,   Agricultural 
Marketing  Service 


i 

I 
I 

I 
Administrator,  Agricult-ural 

Stabilization  and  Con- 
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Attachment  4 

EGGS 

Poultry  Market  News  PouUnj  and  E(/g  Report. — AMS  daily  and  weekly  reports 
that  include  ciinent  and  historical  national,  regional,  and  local  price,  .sup|)ly, 
inventor}'  information  such  as  delivery  ])rices,  estimated  slaughtei-,  hroiler  eggs 
set  and  chicks  placed,  cold  storage  holdings,  futures  mai-ket  iiifoiination,  defense 
purchases.  Summarizes  trading  conditions  and  mark(>t  highlights  by  geogiaphic 
legion.  Contact:  Ray  VVruk  202-447- ()911. 

Poultry  Market  Statistics  Ammal  Summary. — Issued  every  April  by  AMS. 
Includes  national,  regional  and  local  price,  supply  and  inventory  data  foi-  the 
past  year  on  shell  eggs,  frozen,  dried,  and  liquid  eggs,  live  and  processed  poultry, 
ducks,  rabbits,  squabs,  live  and  piocessed  turkey.  Contact:  Ray  Wruk  202- 
447-0911. 

Eggs,  chickens  and  turkeys. — Monthly  report  l)y  SRS.  Covers  national,  regional, 
and  local,  current  and  historical  supply  information.  Includes  general  summary 
of  the  market  conditions  for  these  three  commodities  for  the  preceding  month. 
Contact:  Tom  Cryer  202-447-2123. 

Cold  storage. — Monthly  SRS  report  on  national  and  regional  cold  storage 
holdings  of  over  70  commodities  including  shell  eggs  and  frozen  eggs. 

Regional  cold  storage  holdings. — Annual  SRS  report  summarizing  end-of-month 
stocks  for  the  previous  year  l)y  geographic  regions.  Contact:  Mel  Banks  202- 
447-6351. 

Egg  products. — Issued  13  times  a  year  by  SRS.  Includes  current  and  historical 
national  supply  information.  Contact:  Tom  Cryer  202-447-2123. 

Poultry  production,  disposition  and  income. — Issued  each  April  by  SRS.  Gives 
national,  regional,  and  local  supplv  information  for  the  preceding  year.  Con- 
tact: Tom  Cryer  202-447-2123. 

Poultry  and  egg  situation. — Issued  quarterly  bj^  ERS.  Anal^^zes  the  current 
situation  and  outlook.  Covers  national,  regional,  and  local  supply  and  inventory 
information.  Contact:  Tom  Cryer  202-447-2123. 

Poultry  and  egg  statistics. — ERS  periodical.  Includes  historical  information  on 
prices,  supply  and  inventorv  on  national,  regional,  and  local  basis.  Contact: 
William  Cathcart  202-447-8800. 

Poultry  and  eggs  (production). — Quarterly  FAS  circular  includes  current  and 
historical  international  and  national  suppl}^  information;  current  and  projected 
national  and  international  inventory  information.  Contact:  Rolland  Anderson 
202-447-7217. 

Poultry  and  eggs  {world  trade). — Annual  FAS  circular  includes  national  and 
international  supply  and  outlook  information  foi'  shell  eggs,  egg  products  and 
poultry  meat.  Contact:  Rolland  Anderson  202-447-7217. 

Poultry  and  eggs  (U.S.  exports). — Annual  FAS  circular  includes  current  and 
historical  international  and  national  supply  information  on  poultry  meat,  hatch- 
ing eggs,  chicks,  and  poults,  and  eggs  and  egg  products.  Contact:  Rolland  Anderson 
202-447-7217. 


Appendix  H 

Executive  Office  of  the  President, 

Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 

Washington,  B.C.,  July  29,  1977. 
Memorandum  for:  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Secretary^ 
of  Defense,  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  Secretary  of  Transportation,  Attorney  General,  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs. 
Subject:  Quality  assurance  in  the  procurement  of  food  by  Federal  agencies. 

The  attached  plan  for  a  Government-wide  quality  assurance  program  for  food 
procured  by  Federal  agencies,  which  was  developed  by  your  agencies  under 
Department  of  Agriculture  leadership,  is  hereby  approved.  The  readiness  of  all 
participants  to  set  aside  parochial  interests  in  order  to  achieve  Government-wide 
management  improvement  is  commendable  and  greatly  appreciated. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  requested  to  continue  his  leadership  of  the 
interagency  effort  and  to  direct  the  implementation  of  the  Plan.  When  the  Plan 
is  implemented,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  manage  quality  assurance 
policies  and  procedures  as  they  relate  to  food  procured  by  Federal  agencies. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  following  important  provisions  of  the  Plan: 

Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce  are  to  assume,  at  a  date  to  be  determined,  quality 
assurance  responsibility  from  the  Department  of  Defense  for  those  foods  for  which 
these  agencies  have  quahty  grading  and  inspection  capabilities,  when  quality 
assurance  is  performed  at  origin  locations  in  the  United  States.  This  arrangement 
does  not  preclude  at  any  of  the  three  agencies  from  performing  selected  food 
inspections  at  destination  locations  but  only  when  such  inspections  are  consistent 
with  quality  characteristics  used  during  origin  inspections. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  to  assume  full  responsibility  for  managing  the  Federal 
specification  system  for  food  items.  Assumption  of  this  responsibility  will  require 
appropriate  consultation  with  the  Administrator  of  General  Services.  Develop- 
ment of  a  system  for  coordinating  the  specification  research  and  development 
activities  of  Federal  agencies  that  will  maximize  cross-utilization  of  resources  and 
expertise  is  particularly  important. 

Current  interagency  quality  assurance  activities  should  be  embraced  within  the 
Plan,  and  the  results  should  be  used  to  assist  the  implementation  of  the  overall 
Government-wide  effort. 

We  expect  further  details  to  be  worked  out  as  we  go  forward.  In  this  connection, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  recjuested  to  study  and  identify  all  the  Govern- 
ment's specification  management,  testing,  and  inspection  activities  related  to  food 
to  determine  which  of  these  fall  within  the  Plan.  Following  this,  appropriate 
agreements  between  the  Department  of  Agi'iculture  and  the  affected  agencies 
should  be  developed  in  order  to  make  full  use  of  these  activities  and  to  effect  the 
necessary  personnel  transfers.  The^se  agn^ements  should  assume  that  adjustments 
will  be  made  in  agency  personnel  ceilings  to  reflect  the  personnel  transfers  and 
should  ensure  that  the  rights  of  all  employees  are  protected  and  their  interests 
given  every  consideration  under  applicable  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.  The  recommended  implementation  must  demonstrate  that 
the  actions  prescribed  will  result  in  overall  cost  savings  and  increased  efficiency 
to  the  Federal  Government. 

We  recognize  that  the  transfer  of  management  responsibilities  covered  in  the 
Plan  will  not  be  an  easy  task.  Nevertheless,  the  anticipated  benefits  necessitate 
timely  and  continual  action.  Accordingly,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  requested 
to  provide  this  Offi^'c  by  January  1978  with  major  implementation  milestones  for 
Fiscal  Year  197S.  The  implementation  schedule  should  allow  adequate  time  for 
us  to  review  and  approve  the  propos(Ml  arrangements. 

The  Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy  staff  oversight  responsibility  is 
assigned  to  Louis  Sorett,  Deputy  Assistant  A(hninistrator  for  Logistics,  telephone 
395-G194. 

Lester  A.  Fettig, 

Adrninistraior. 
(S4) 


Appendix  I 

Executive  Office  of  the  President, 

Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  29,  1977. 
Memorandum  for:  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 

the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs. 
Subject:  Marketing  information  for  food  procurement. 

By  memorandum  of  October  16,  1975  to  the  above  addressees  the  Administrator 
for  Federal  Procurement  Policy  requested  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  assume 
lead  agency  responsibility  for  developing  an  executive  branch  plan  to  provide 
efficient  and  economical  delivery  of  useable  and  timely  marketing  information  to 
meet  Federal  agency  food  procurement  needs.  Federal  agency  expenditures  for 
food  are  estimated  to  be  $3.5  billion  annually. 

In  response,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  established  the  Interagency  Planning 
Committee  on  Marketing  Information  for  Food  Procurement  under  USDA  chair- 
manship with  representation  from  each  of  your  agencies.  The  committee  sub- 
mitted its  report  and  recommendations  on  April  29,  1977.  A  copy  is  attached  for 
your  review. 

The  committee  concluded  that  each  individual  agency  has  developed  a  method 
of  obtaining  some  marketing  information  and  that  other  marketing  information 
is  available  but  agencies  either  are  not  aware  of  its  availability  or  the  contents  are 
not  readily  useable.  In  addition,  the  committee  concluded  that  there  is  a  lack  of 
coordination  between  Federal  agencies  during  large  procurements  which  has 
caused  them,  at  times,  to  be  in  competition  with  one  another  for  the  same  products. 

The  principal  objective  of  the  plan  is  contained  in  recommendation  1  which 
states  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  should  be  responsible  for  overall  man- 
agement of  a  market  information  system  for  use  by  Federal  agencies  in  food  pro- 
curements. This  recommendation  also  would  require  USDA  to  prepare  and 
distribute  a  directory  of  marketing  reports  and  of  agency  contact  points. 

Recommendation  2  speaks  to  the  responsibility  of  procuring  agencies  to  use 
the  market  information  sj'stem  as  a  management  tool  and  sets  forth  a  number  of 
steps  to  improve  the  Federal  procurement  of  food. 

Recommendation  3  proposes  that  the  planning  committee  be  given  responsi- 
bility for  implementing  the  report  and  its  recommendations. 

With  the  concurrence  of  responsible  officials  of  your  agencies,  I  have  approved 
recommendations  1  and  2  as  measures  needed  to  establish  a  Government-wide 
system  for  providing  marketing  information  that  will  facilitate  effective  manage- 
ment of  food  planning  and  pi  ocurement  by  Federal  agencies. 

Recommendation  3  is  also  approved,  but  the  continued  utilization  of  the 
study  committee  members  is  appropriately  a  matter  for  individual  agency  de- 
termination. In  this  connection,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  requested  to 
establish  an  implementing  organization  under  USDA  leadership  which  would 
include  participation  from  the  Department  of  Commerce,  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  Veterans  Administration.  The  objective  of  this  organization  will  be  to 
develop  a  schedule  for  the  incremental  establishment  of  a  Government-wide  food 
marketing  information  management  S3'stem  in  accordance  with  the  Planning 
Committee's  recommendations. 

Continuing  OFPP  oversight  of  the  attached  Executive  branch  plan  will  be 
exercised  bv  Louis  Sorett,  Deputy  Assistant  Administrator  for  Logistics,  OFPP, 
telephone  395-6194. 

Lester  A.  Fettig, 

Administrator. 
(8o) 


Appexdix  J 

Department  of  Agriculture, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  23,  1977. 
Hon.  Lester  A.  Fettig, 

Administrator,  Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Fettig:  This  is  in  response  to  your  memorandum  of  July  29,  1977, 
approving  the  Executive  Branch  Plan  for  a  Government-wide  quality  assurance 
program  for  food  procured  by  Federal  agencies.  In  our  view,  this  action  will 
result  in  efficiencies  throughout  the  Government's  food  procurement  activity 
when  fully  implemented. 

I  accept  lead  agency  responsibility  for  implementing  the  quahty  assurance 
program.  Dr.  Robert  Angelotti,  Administrator,  Food  Safety-  and  Quahty  Service, 
will  provide  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  (US DA)  leadership.  He  has 
established  an  Executive  Board  under  his  leadership,  which  is  made  up  of  other 
key  Department  of  Agriculture  officials  and  Department  of  Defense  officials. 
A  representative  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy  will  serve  as  an 
advisor.  This  Board  is  addressing  the  immediate  task  of  transferring  origin  food 
inspection  activities,  now  carried  out  by  the  Department  of  Defense,  to  this 
Department  in  accordance  with  the  Executive  Branch  Plan  and  the  timetable 
dictated  by  Congress  during  recent  budget  hearings. 

The  additional  program  responsibilities  to  be  assumed  b,v  this  Department 
are  accepted  with  the  understanding  that  sufficient  personnel  ceilings  and  funds 
will  be  made  available  to  us. 

We  shall  inform  you  of  the  implementation  milestones  by  January  1,   1978, 
as  requested.   Mr.  Eddie  F.  Kimbrell  will  be  coordinating  the  implementation 
of  the  plan  and  is  the  contact  for  USDA.  His  telephone  number  is  447-4016. 
Sincerely, 

Carol  Tucker  Foreman, 

Acting  Secretary. 
(86) 


Appendix  K 

Department  of  Agriculture, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  B.C.  October  18,  1077. 
Hon.  Lester  A.  Fettig, 

Administrator,  Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy,  Offiice  of  Management  and 
Budget,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Fettig:  This  is  in  response  to  your  memorandum  of  July  29,  1977 
approving  the  Executive  Branch  Plan  for  Effective  Use  of  Market  Information 
in  the  Federal  Food  Procurement  S3^stem.  In  our  view  this  action  will  result  in 
efficiencies  throughout  the  Government's  food  procurement  activity  when  fully 
implemented. 

I  accept  lead  agency  responsibility  for  implementing  the  marketing  information 
program.  J.  Dawson  Ahalt,  Acting  Chairman  of  the  newly  established  World 
Food  and  Agricultural  Outlook  and  Situation  Board,  will  provide  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  (US DA)  leadership.  He  is  establishing  an  Executive  Board  which 
will  include  other  US  DA  officials  and  officials  from  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
Department  of  Defense,  and  the  Veterans  Administration.  A  representative  of 
the  Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy  will  serve  as  an  adviser.  The  Board  will 
first  establish  a  charter  for  its  activities  and  consider  how  distribution  of  the 
Department's  outlook  information  can  be  made  more  effective  to  food  procurement 
officials. 

Dawson  Ahalt's  telephone  number  is  447-8651. 
Sincerely, 

Howard  W.  Hjort, 
Director  of  Economics,  Policy  Analysis  and  Budget. 

(87) 
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U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs, 
Subcommittee  on  Federal  Spending  Practices  and 

Open  Government, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  25,  1977. 
Hon.  Bob  Bergland, 
Secretary,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  On  October  18,  1976  I  wrote  to  Acting  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  John  A.  Knebel  concerning  a  personnel  action  undertaken  by  the 
Agriculture  Department  against  Mr.  John  Coplin,  the  Chicago  main  station 
supervisor  for  the  Department's  Meat  Grading  Branch. 

On  September  23,  1976  my  Subcommittee  on  Federal  Spending  Practices  held 
a  hearing  to  examine  the  department's  personnel  action.  In  my  letter  of  October 
18,  I  stated  that,  ''_  _  _  the  testimony  received  by  the  committee  may  have 
brought  forth  new  information  and  judgements  which  may  not  have  been  either 
available  or  considered  in  earlier  department  reviews  of  the  Coplin  case."  I 
requested  that  your  office  (1)  review  the  transcript  and  the  record  relating  to  the 
personnel  action  against  Mr.  Coplin  and  his  subordinates  at  the  Chicago  station ; 
(2)  comment  on  the  testimony  of  the  individuals  who  appeared;  and  (3)  under- 
take a  final  review  of  this  personnel  action  in  light  of  this  testimony. 

I  asked  to  receive  the  results  of  the  review  by  November  15,  1976. 

After  November  15,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  John  M.  Damgard  contacted 
the  subcommittee  and  indicated  that  the  nature  of  the  request  required  con- 
siderable research  and  more  time  was  needed. 

Before  his  departure  from  the  Department,  Mr.  Damgard  wrote  me  in  a  letter  I 
received  March  14,  1977  that  an  Ad  Hoc  Review  Group  had  been  established  to 
look  into  the  matters  that  I  felt  the  testimony  raised  and  that  the  inquiry  was 
still  in  full  swing. 

Staff  of  the  subcommittee  met  with  Assistant  Secretary  J.  P.  Bolduc  on  April  1 
to  discuss  the  department's  progress  in  responding  to  my  requests  of  October  18. 

I  now  understand  that  allegations  raised  by  Mr.  Coplin  will  take  additional 
time  to  investigate  before  my  requests  can  be  fulfilled.  However,  regarding  my 
specific  request  that  the  personnel  action  taken  against  Mr.  Coplin  be  reviewed,  I 
gather  from  Mr.  Damgard's  interim  report  and  the  staff  discussions  with  Assistant 
Secretary  Bolduc  that  your  office  does  not  view  the  personnel  action  taken  against 
Mr.  Coplin  as  inappropriate. 

I  believe  that  material  the  subcommittee  received  and  made  part  of  a  public 
record  previous  to  your  arrival  at  Agriculture  may  have  been  ignored  in  earlier 
reviews  of  the  Coplin  case. 

Given  my  understanding  that  j^our  office  presently  feels  that  the  personnel 
action  was  appropriate  I  feel  compelled  to  ask  j^ou  some  direct  questions  concern- 
ing the  matter.  Your  written  response  would  be  appreciated. 

Both  Mr.  Lawrence  Thackston,  present  Director  of  the  Personnel  Division  of 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  and  Mr.  John  Tromer,  former  Director  of 
Personnel  of  the  Agricultuial  Marketing  Service  appeared  before  the  subcom- 
mittee. As  Acting  Personnel  Director,  Mr.  Thackston  had  responsibility  for 
sustaining  the  charge,  "Neglect  of  Dut}' — Failure  to  Follow  Instructions,  against 
Mr.  Co))Iin.  I  had  asked  Mr.  Tromer,  as  a  former  Personnel  Director,  to  objectively 
review  the  Coplin  case  for  the  subcommittee. 

During  the  hearing  I  asked  l)oth  gentlemen  some  similar  questions.  The  differ- 
ence in  their  responses  raised  serious  questions  in  my  mind. 

I  asked  Mr.  Thackston  whether  the  intent  of  the  person  charged  would  be  an 
•element  for  consideration,  especially  in  a  charge  with  failure  to  follow  instruc- 
tions. He  responded  that  "Ordinaiily,  the  intent  woukl  not  be  a  factor  .  .  ." 
(p.  293,  hearings  before  the  subcommittee.  May  10,  12,  13  and  September  21  and 
23,  1976,  enclosed.) 

(88) 
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Mr.  Tromer,  in  response  to  this  question  responded,  "I  would  think  so;  .  .  .  At 
least  in  my  experience  we  would  always  consider  willful  intent  as  a  part  of  the 
charge.  We  would  be  interested  in  the  person's  motive."   (p.  304) 

Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  feel  in  a  case  where  neglect  of  duty,  failure  to  follow 
instructions  has  been  charged,  the  intent  of  the  person  charged  is  an  important 
consideration? 

Based  on  your  review  of  this  personnel  action,  have  you  determined  that  Mr. 
Coplin  willfully  intended  to  disobey  instructions? 

I  asked  Mr.  Thackston  whether  if  Mr.  Coplin's  superior  had  told  him  that  ho 
could  go  ahead  and  file  vouchers  on  a  12-cent,  rather  than  9-cent  basis;  would 
he  still  have  held  that  Coplin  was  guilty  of  an  infraction?  Mr.  Thackston  responded 
that,  "It  is  difficult  to  answer  that,  because  I  was  never  al)le  to  arrive  at  that 
conclusion.  In  this  case  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  Coplin  is  the  official  who 
is  charged  with  applying  the  Gov^ernment  travel  regulations,  he  approves  travel 
vouchers. 

His  authority  to  do  so  flows  to  him  not  through  Mr.  Hallett,  the  superior  we 
are  talking  al)out,   but  from  the   Division   Director,    Mr.   Pierce. 

Mr.  Hallett  technically  would  not  have  had  the  authority  to,  in  effect,  rule  on 
whether  or  not  there  was  a  proper  claim."  (p.  293) 

When  I  asked  Mr.  Tromer  the  hypothetical  question  that  if  the  actions  to 
submit  vouchers  were  taken  in  response  to  guidance  from  a  telephone  conversation 
with  his  chief  and  the}^  later  came  into  dispute,  would  he  consider  that  such  an 
action  constituted  neglect  of  duty,  failure  to  follow  instructions,  he  responded 
that  he  would  not.  (p.  305) 

In  effect,  Mr.  Thackston  minimized  Mr.  Coplin's  explanation  of  the  reason  he 
submitted  the  12-cent  vouchers  by  noting  that  technically,  Mr.  Hallett  would 
not  have  had  the  authority  to  rule  on  whether  or  not  there  was  a  proper  claim. 

In  effect,  Mr.  Tromer  indicated  that  whether  Mr.  Coplin  had  received  such 
guidance  fiom  Mr.  Hallett  was  instrumental  to  the  decision  as  to  whether  to 
sustain  the  charge. 

Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  feel  that  the  issue  of  whether  or  not  Mr.  Coplin  received 
approval  to  sul^mit  the  12-cent  vouchers  from  Mr.  Hallett  on  the  telephone  as 
he  and  others  claim  and  Mr.  Hallett  denies,  is  a  major  question  that  should  be 
answered  before  charges  of  failure  to  follow  instructions  are  sustained? 

Mr.  Thackston  acknowledged  that  he  was  aware  of  the  conflicting  understand- 
ing that  Mr.  Coplin  and  Mr.  Hallett  had  as  to  what  was  said  in  a  January  14 
telephone  conversation  yet  he  sustained  the  charges,  (p.  294) 

When  I  asked  Mr.  Tromer,  "if  you  had  still  been  the  personnel  director  or  if 
you  were  the  personnel  director  making  this  inquirj^  would  you  have  sustained 
the  charges  against  Mr.  Coplin?,"  he  responded  as  follows: 

"Based  upon  the  record,  as  I  reviewed  it,  and  more  importantly,  the  conflict 
that  existed  over  the  telephone  conversation  that  I  recall  was  the  January  14 
telephone  conversation,  where  there  were  diametrically  opposed  views  as  to  what 
was  said,  I  could  not  have  sustained  the  action."  (p.  306) 

Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  believe  there  is  any  more  reason  to  believe  Mr.  Hallett 
on  what  he  said  in  the  January  14  telephone  call  than  Mr.  Coplin? 

Given  the  conflicting  statements  over  whether  Mr.  Hallett  did  or  did  not  tell 
Mr.  Coplin  to  go  ahead  and  submit  the  12-cent  vouchers,  do  you  feel  Mr.  Thack- 
ston should  have  sustained  the  charges  against  Mr.  Coplin? 

I  would  like  also  to  bring  to  your  direct  attention  certain  facts  that  were 
presented  in  the  hearing  or  of  which  your  office  is  aware,  and  ask  you  some  addi- 
tional questions. 

The  alleged  failure  to  follow  instructions  occurred  in  January  and  February  of 
1975. 

The  alleged  offenses  were  reported  to  the  Personnel  Division  by  memorandum 
of  June  11,  1975,  from  John  Pierce,  Director,  Livestock  Division  to  Richard 
Reiland  of  the  Personnel  Division.  The  memorandum  was  prepared  and  written 
in  Mr.  Hallett's  office  by  he  and  his  staff. 

Letter  of  charges  proposing  five-day  suspension  for  "Neglect  of  Duty — Failure 
to  Follow  Instructions"  is  dated  August  15,  1976. 

John  Coplin  came  to  talk  to  the  subcommittee,  at  subcommittee  request,  on 
July  23  and  24. 

Mr.  Hallett  accompanied  Mr.  Coplin  and  I  had  to  ask  Mr.  Hallett  to  leave 
subcommittee  offices  so  that  we  could  talk  to  Mr.  Coplin  privately.  (Mr.  Thackston 
did  not  profess  any  awareness  of  this  fact  in  his  decision.) 
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Upon  his  departure,  the  Staff  Director  of  the  subcommittee  commented  to  Mr. 
Hallett  that  he  hoped  the  incident  would  not  reflect  upon  Mr.  Coplin's  career. 
Mr.  Hallett  responded  to  the  effect  that  he  could  not  see  but  how  it  could.  (Mr. 
Hallett,  under  oath  denies  this.  Your  office  is  aware  of  sworn  statements  from  the 
Staff  Director  and  two  other  subcommittee  staff  who  overheard  and  corroborate 
this  account. — Mr.  Thackston  was  not  aware  of  this  incident  prior  to  making  his 
decision.) 

A  "Proposed  Adverse  Action  Checklist"  relating  to  John  Coplin,  an  internal 
Personnel  Division  worksheet,  is  characterized  by  Mr.  Thackston  as  follows: 

"Generally  this  is  checked  off  at  the  last  stage  before  a  letter  of  proposal  is 
issued  to  make  sure  that  everything  has  been  covered,  every  legal  and  regulator}^ 
requirement.  It  is  usually  the  very  last  step  before  a  letter  of  charges  is  issued." 
(p.  299) 

The  checkUst  reveals  the  following  facts  about  the  processing  of  Mr.  CopUn's 
case. 

The  checklist  was  completed  and  signed  with  the  exception  of  one  item,  by 
July  25,  a  day  after  Coplin's  appearance. 

The  one  item  which  appears  to  have  been  checked  "no"  on  Juh^  25  and  initialed 
*'yes"  on  August  8 — 15  days  after  Coplin's  appearance — reads  as  follows:  "Do 
we  have  clearance  from  applicable  division  for  the  administrative  action."  (While 
the  checklist  was  in  the  Personnel  Division  files,  the  above  facts  were  not  acknowl- 
edged as  a  consideration  in  Mr.  Thackston's  decision.) 

A  memorandum  to  Richard  Reiland  of  the  Personnel  Division,  from  John 
Pierce,  about  the  proposed  disciplinary  action  against  John  Coplin  indicates: 
(p.  336) 

That  on  August  7,  Mr.  Hallett  met  with  Mr.  Reiland  to  "review  the  letter  of 
charges  and  proposed  disciplinary  action  against  John  Coplin." 

That  Mr.  Coplin's  subordinates,  who  submitted  similar  vouchers  be  also 
considered  for  appropriate  disciphnary  action.  (While  the  memo  was  in  Personnel 
Division  files,  Mr.  Thackston  was  apparently  unaware  of  the  meeting.) 

In  September  of  1975,  prior  to  Mr.  Coplin's  oral  conference  with  Mr.  Thackston 
in  October  of  1975  wherein  Mr.  Thackston  sustained  the  charges,  Mr.  Hallett 
lowered  Mr.  Coplin's  annual  employee  appraisal  due  to  his  failure  to  follow 
instructions,  (p.  300)  (Mr.  Thackston  had  no  knowledge  of  this  action  prior  to 
his  decision.) 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  would  like  to  know  the  following: 

Has  your  review  of  this  disciplinary  action  determined  that  sworn  statements 
by  my  sulDCommittee  staff  concerning  what  Mr.  Hallett  said  in  a  subcommittee 
office  on  July  23,  1975  after  I  asked  him  to  leave  has  no  bearing  oi  relevance  to 
the  consideration  of  whether  the  personnel  action  taken  against  Mr.  Coplin  was 
appropriate? 

Has  your  review  of  this  disciplinary  action  determined  that  because  the  of- 
fenses with  which  Mr.  Coplin  was  charged  were  reported  to  the  Personnel  Division 
by  a  June  11  memorandum  from  Mr.  Pierce,  that  events  that  occurred  after 
July  24,  1975,  as  reflected  in  the  internal  personnel  checklist  and  Mr.  Pierce's 
memorandum  of  August  11,  did  not  influence,  advance,  or  promote  the  personnel 
action  against  Mr.  Coplin? 

Has  your  review  of  this  disciplinary  action  determined  that  Mr.  Hallett's 
August  7  meeting  with  Mr.  Reiland  of  the  Personnel  Division,  as  documented  by 
Mr.  Pierce's  August  11  memorandum,  had  no  relevance  or  bearing  on  whether 
alleged  offenses  reported  to  Personnel  on  June  11  were  pursued  by  the  Personnel 
Division? 

In  light  of  the  fact  that  their  alleged  offenses  were  not  reported  to  Personnel  in 
the  June  11  memorandum,  has  j^our  review  of  this  disciplinary  action  determined 
why  Mr.  Hallett,  as  reflected  in  the  August  11  memorandum,  recommended  that 
the  Personnel  Division  consider  disciplinary  action  against  Mr.  Coplin's  subordi- 
nates? 

Has  your  review  of  this  disciplinary  action  determined  that  Mr.  Hallett  acted 
fairly  and  properly  when  he  was  an  instrumental  figure  in  lowering  Mr.  Coplin's 
employee  appraisal  before  Mr.  Thackston  had  sustained  the  charge  of  "Neglect 
of  I)uty — Failure  to  Follow  Instructions?" 

My  review — of  Mr.  Thackston's  decision  to  sustain  the  charges,  the  Grievance 
Examiner's  findings  and  recommended  decision,  and  Mr.  Wilkinson's,  the  then 
Administrator  of  AMS  review  of  the  record — indicates,  whether  deliberate  or 
otherwise,  that  the  evidence  contained  in  the  sworn  statements  of  the  subcommit- 
tee staff,  the  August  11  memorandum,  and  the  personnel  checklist  were  not  con- 
sidered by  any  of  these  three  officials  in  reaching  their  respective  decisions. 
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Doos  your  review  of  the  records  indicate  anything  to  the  contrary? 

Has  your  review  of  this  discipHnary  action  determined  tiiat  thf  facts  cited  above 
should  not  be  evahiated  in  reviewing  whether  the  personnel  action  taken  against 
Mr.  Cophn  was  appropriate? 

If  you  do  not  consider  that  these  facts  should  be  evaluated  in  reviewing  the 
personnel  action,  please  explain  why. 

To  summarize,  Mr.  Secretary,  permit  me  to  recount  briefl}^  how  Mr.  Coplin's 
situation  has  presented  itself  to  me. 

At  the  subcommittee's  request,  Mr.  Coplin  appeared  at  subcommittee  offices  on 
July  23,  1975.  His  superior  Mr.  Plallett  accompanied  him  and  resisted  our  talking 
to  Mr.  Coplin  privately.  I  had  to  get  on  the  phone  and  ask  Mr.  Ilallett  to  leave. 

Later,  mj'  staff  told  me  that  Mr.  Hallett  appeared  perturbed  after  his  conversa- 
tion with  me  and  upon  departing  commented  to  the  efifect  that  the  incident  would 
reflect  adversely  on  Mr.  Co])lin's  career. 

In  November,  I  am  told  that  disciplinary'  action,  five  da^-s  suspension  without 
pay,  has  been  taken  against  Mr.  Coplin.  The  action  is  over  a  thi-ee  cent  difference 
in  the  submission  of  vouchers  for  auto  expenses. 

My  staff  looks  into  the  matter  and  finds  that  Mr.  Copfin  saj^s  he  had  approval 
from  Mr.  Hallett  to  do  that  for  which  he  was  penalized.  Moreover,  Mr.  Coplin 
had  returned  the  money  to  which  he  was  apparently  not  entitled.  Either  Mr. 
Hallett  or  Mr.  Coplin  are  right  as  to  whether  Hallett  gave  his  approval.  Despite 
the  conflict  the  charges  were  sustained  by  an  acting  personnel  director. 

On  November  4,  I  asked  then  Secretary  Butz,  to  provide  me  with  an  explana- 
tion. Shortly  thereafter,  Assistant  Secretary  Feltner  and  Mr.  Wilkinson  came  to 
speak  to  me.  They  emphasized  to  me  that  the  personnel  action  was  started  by  a 
June  11  memorandum,  long  before  Mr.  Cophn's  July  23  appearance. 

Neither  gentleman  mentioned  any  events  after  July  24  that  advanced  the 
personnel  action.  They  assured  me  that  Mr.  Coplin  had  appeal  rights,  and  Mr. 
Wilkinson  told  me  that  he  would  give  the  matter  close  attention.  I  decided  to 
wait  and  see  what  the  review  process  would  bring. 

After  a  gi'ievance  examiner  and  Mr.  Wilkinson  reviewed  the  case  and  sustained 
the  charges  in  April  of  197(J  my  staff  began  to  investigate  the  matter  further. 
Based  on  the  findings  I  decided  to  hold  a  hearing  in  September  of  1976. 

Despite  repeated  assertions  ])y  representatives  of  your  office  that  the  disciphnary 
action  could  not  be  related  to  Mr.  Coplin's  visit  on  July  23  because  of  the  June  1 1 
memorandum,  I  find  Mr.  Hallett  met  with  the  Personnel  Division  August  7, 
to  specifically  discuss  Mr.  Coplin  and  the  charges. 

This  is  15  days  after  I  asked  him  to  leave  and  after  he  is  heard  to  make  a  com- 
ment on  how  his  visit  will  affect  Mr.  Coplin's  career  bj'  my  staff.  In  addition, 
I  find  Mr.  Hallett  recommended  that  disciplinary  action  be  taken  against  Mr. 
Coplin's  subordinates,  who  later  corroborate  Mr.  Coplin's  account  of  what 
Tiappened  in  a  January  14  telephone  call  that  is  in  dispute. 

I  find  that  an  internal  personnel  checklist  supports  the  idea  that  Mr.  Hallett's 
August  7  actions  were  influential  in  advancing  the  personnel  action. 

I  find  that  in  September  Mr.  Hallett  lovrers  Mr.  Cophn's  job  appraisal  before 
the  disciplinary  action  is  sustained. 

In  public  hearings,  I  ask  Mr.  Hallett  about  the  comment  I  was  told  he  made 
in  subcommittee  offices  concerning  Mr.  Coplin's  career.  He  denies  any  such  com- 
ment categorically.  I  find  that  Mr.  Hallett  not  onh'  disputes  with  Mr.  Coplin 
and  his  staff  about  what  he  said,  but  that  he  disputes  with  my  staff  director  and 
two  other  staff  members  who  witnessed  the  discussion  about  what  he  said. 

These  points  were  enough  to  give  me  a  great  concern.  But  there  was  more. 
I  asked  Mr.  John  Tromer.  a  former  Personnel  Director  of  the  Agricultural  Market- 
ing Service,  to  impartially  review  the  disciplinary  action  and  Mr.  Thackston's 
decision.  I  believed  Mr.  Tromer  to  be  a  fair  and  legitimate  expert  witness. 

In  hearings,  I  ask  both  gentlemen  similar  questions.  Mr.  Thackston  saj^'S  Mr. 
Coplin's  intent  was  not  an  important  consideration.  Mr.  Tromer  says  intent 
should  be  an  important  consideration.  Mr.  Thackston  says  while  he  cannot 
determine  who  was  telling  the  truth  about  the  January  14  telephone  call,  he 
sustained  the  action.  Mr  Tromer  says  based  on  the  dispute  over  the  telephone 
conversation,  he  would  have  dismissed  the  case. 

Quite  clearly,  the  judgments  of  these  two  gentlemen  are  diametrically  opposed. 
My  own  common  sense  tells  me  that  intent  is  an  important  consideration  in  this 
kind  of  matter.  My  own  common  sense  tells  me  that  whether  Mr.  Hallett  approved 
of  the  action  is  an  important  question. 

Perhaps  you  can  appreciate  why  I  remain  tremendously  concerned  that  retali- 
atory action  was  taken  against  ISlv.  Cophn.  As  a  member  of  the  United  States 
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Congress,  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  take  steps  to  ensure  that  this  question  be 
answered,  given  the  appearance  presented  by  the  facts  surrounding  the  personnel 
action  against  Mr.  CopUn. 

I  know  that  the  events  leading  to  this  letter  occurred  largely  before  you  became 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  I  urge  you  to  carefully  review  the  facts  surrounding 
this  personnel  action.  Whether  Mr.  Coplin's  appearance  before  my  subcommittee 
had  any  relationship  to  the  personnel  action  against  him  is  a  serious  question  with 
criminal  implications. 

Even  if  the  existence  of  such  a  relationship  is  inconclusive,  the  different  Judg- 
ments of  Mr.  Thackston  and  Mr.  Tromer  lead  me  to  seriously  question  the  intrin- 
sic fairness  and  merit  of  the  personnel  action.  I  urge  you  to  closely  examine  these 
differing  judgements. 

I  would  appreciate  your  personal  attention  to  this  matter.  I  look  forward  to 
your  responses  to  m}^  questions. 

With  best  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Lawton  Chiles.  Chairman. 
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Department  of  Agriculture, 

Office  of  the  Secretary 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  20,  1977. 
Hon.  Lawton  M.  Chiles, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Federal  Spending  Practices  and  Open  Government, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Chiles:  Your  letter  dated  April  25,  1977,  regarding  Mr.  John 
E.  Coplin  of  this  Department,  describes  events  which  are  of  concern  to  me.  I  am 
informed  that  our  Office  of  Investigation  is  at  this  time  pursuing  this  and  several 
other  issues  growing  out  of  their  detailed  interview  of  Mr.  Coplin  and  that  your 
staff  is  informed  on  the  details  of  investigation. 

I  can  assure  you  that  a  careful  review  of  this  situation  will  be  made  as  soon  as 
the  results  of  investigation  arc  complete  and  I  can  be  fully  responsive  to  the 
questions  you  have  raised. 
Sincerely, 

Bob  Bergland,  Secretary. 
(93) 
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Department  of  Agriculture, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  24,  1977. 
Hon.  Lawton  Chiles, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Chiles:  On  April  25,  1977,  you  T\Tote  to  Secretary  Bergland 
detailing  for  him  the  exchanges  between  Department  officials  and  staff  of  your 
Subcommittee  on  Federal  Spending  Practices  and  Open  Government  with  regard 
to  a  disciplinary  action  taken  against  Mr.  John  E.  Coplin,  the  Chicago  Main 
Station  Supervisor,  Meat  Grading  Service,  on  November  3,  1975.  In  the  letter 
you  urged  the  Secretary's  close  attention  to  an  ongoing  Department  review  of  the 
five-day  suspension  without  pay  imposed  upon  Mr.  Coplin. 

As  you  explained,  the  events  in  question  took  place  before  Secretary  Bergland 
took  office.  The  suspension  resulted  from  the  upholding  of  a  charge  of  Neglect  of 
T)utj — Failure  to  Follow  Instructions  against  Mr.  Coplin  and  four  subordinates, 
one  of  whom,  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Garafola,  was  suspended  for  one  day  without  pay. 
The  charges  w^re  based  upon  the  approval  and  submission  by  Mr.  Coplin  on 
January  31,  1975  of  travel  vouchers  claiming  an  additional  three  cents  per  mile 
retroactively.  The  disciplinary  action  was  initiated  in  June  1975  and  went  forward 
in  early  August  1975.  Mr.  Coplin  had  talked  to  your  Subcommittee  on  July  23 
and  24,  1975,  at  the  Subcommittee's  request.  He  had  been  accompanied  by  his 
supervisor,  Mr.  David  Hallett,  whom  you  subsequently  asked  to  leave. 

The  sequence  of  events  and  the  role  of  Mr,  Hallett  in  the  personnel  action  led 
you  to  ask  whether  the  action  was  related  to  Mr.  Coplin's  appearance  before  the 
Subcommittee  and  whether  the  procedures  applied  were  correct.  In  addition,  you 
asked  the  Department  to  include  in  its  review  the  materials  the  Subcommittee 
developed  in  its  September  23,  1976  hearing,  which  addressed  several  substantive 
issues  raised  hj  Mr.  Coplin  as  well  as  this  issue. 

The  Department  review,  which  was  completed  this  week,  concludes  that  there 
were  no  irregularities  or  departures  from  required  procedure  involved  in  the 
decision  to  suspend  the  two  men.  Although  there  was  no  evidence  developed  that 
links  the  personnel  action  to  Mr.  Coplin's  cooperation  with  the  Subcommittee 
the  review  demonstrated  to  us  that  with  the  passage  of  tw^o  years,  it  has  become 
increasingly  difficult  to  clarify  disputed  issues  of  fact.  The  memories  of  crucial 
witnesses  have  dimmed  to  the  point  where  it  has  not  been  possible  for  us  to 
reconstruct  to  a  reliable  degree  of  confidence  what  actually  took  place.  We  can 
see  from  the  report  that  the  strained  relationships  between  the  supervisors  and 
employees  in  question,  which  antedated  the  events  of  1975,  further  inhibited  the 
investigators'  ability  to  develop  fully  the  information  they  sought. 

In  view  of  all  of  this,  I  am  writing  to  convey  to  you  my  decision  to  rescind 
the  five-day  and  one-day  suspensions  against  Mr.  Coplin  and  Mr.  Garafola,  to 
remove  all  references  to  the  suspension  from  their  official  personnel  files,  and  to 
award  them  their  back  pay.  I  am  concerned  that,  despite  the  absence  of  specifio 
evidence  to  this  effect,  the  timing  of  these  events  might  give  rise  to  the  appearance 
of  retaliatory  action  against  (employees  who  cooperate  with  Congressional  over- 
sight of  Department  operations.  This  Department  will  not  permit  even  the 
appearance  of  such  motivation,  for  we  recognize  the  valid  and  necessary  role- 
such  cooperation  performs  in  our  system  of  checks  and  balances. 
Sincerely, 

Carol  Tucker  Foreman, 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Food 

and  Consumer  Services. 
(94) 
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